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itt 
was driven out on the 12th, and the capture of Epinal cut off =. 

Lorraine from the resc of France. Tho Franes-tireurs ran‘ 
away, and the National Guard made in vain the best resist- 

ance it could after the Army of the Vosges had abandoned the ’ 
town. Subsequently Vesoul, the chief town of the Déepatt-— 
ment of the Upper Saone, was also abandoned without Oppo-’ 


sition. The Army of the Vosges did not await Géneral ' 
Wenrper’s further advance, and broke up into ‘two fractions, 
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is impossible to mak« out, either from German or 
French accounts, the exact history of the skirmishes that 
have taken place recently. But although the attack of the 
13th on illon now ap: eaz3 to have been made with some 


determination on the part of the French, it produced no real 
@fect, and the general result is that the French are unable to 


break the ring‘ by which th-y are surrounded, and that the | one flying southward and westward to Bestingon ‘arid’ g 
Germans are obliged to wait until their heavy guns are in | Dijon, and the other trying to join General Camprist ° 
ition. Meanwhile some interest attaches to the proceed- | at Belfort. But that general, fearing to be cut off, had ey 
of the armies of both nations on the Loire. After the | already seen the necessity of retiring f:om ‘Belfort’ and” Ag 

of Orleans General Vox per Tanxn showed a dis- | falling back on Besancon. Ganrmatpi is said to be at’ ~ 3 


ition to advance down the river towards Tours, and Besangon, where he went to co-operate with Gencral Cau+~ 


¥F 


. ma the chief operation of General Von per Tann’s 


troops were thrown across it, so that the advance 
ht be made on the left as well as on the right bank. 
this intention appears to have been abandoned, 


wrmy this week has been the taking of Chiteaudun, a 
town slightly further off Tours than Orleans, but com- 
manding the road which leads to Tours by Vendéme. It is 
stated from Berlin that the General’s next move may be 
to take Bourges, which undoubtedly would be well worth 
taking, as it is the chief place in the centre of France for 
making artillery. But too much reliance must not be placed 
on these statements from Berlin. It is very unlikely that 
news of what a general intends to do would be communicated 
from official sources to the Berlin papers, and the guesses of a 
journalist at Berlin are no better than the guesses of a jour- 
nalist in London. Between Bourges and the present position 
of General Von per Tanw is stationed the French Army of 
the Loire, under General D’AuRELLEs DE Patapines. It is of 
course a raw, undisciplined force, but it is said by a trust- 
worthy English observer to be 80,000 strong; it is tolerably 
well supplied with artillery, and if it can but trust its 
general it may prove a serious obstacle in the way of the 
Germans, General Boursaxt for a day or two assumed the 
command, and set to work to bring his troops into a state of 
efficiency with an energy and spirit to which French troo 
have been little accustomed in this war. But he subsequently 
resigned his command, nominally because he was unwilling to 
e so excellent an officer as General D’AvreLies DE 
Patapings, but really, it is said, because he could not agree 
with the Government at Tours as to his plan of operations. 
He may have been replaced by a general who is his equal or 
superior, but at this moment it is of supreme importance to 
France that the right man should command the army which 
has been got together with so much difficulty, and which 
much vigorous efforts have been made to send into the 
field with something like adequate equipments. Even now 
tales are bro#ght into Tours of, men who find them- 
selves without cartridges, and of Mobiles who need to be 
shot ‘in order ‘that discipline may be preserved. But, when 
we think what France has been and has done in its time, it 
“seems very strange that a French army 80,000 strong should 
be totally unable to check a German army not much more 
ey than half its:size. If the French were led bya 
really able general, who could trust his troops sufliciently to 
take the offensive, he might after a first success force the 
Germans to retreat through a hostile country, until he menaced 
the communications of the great German army besieging Paris. 
But it is precisely this one first success that the French have 
hitherto been unable to obtain. This week has been in this 
respect like all the preceding weeks of the war. The French 
sometimes beat off for a time a small detachment of Germans ; 
but this is all they do. Directly they try anything more they 
are invariably beaten. 
Their ill-luck continues in the district of the Vosges, The 
army which was beaten by the Badeners retreated to Epinal, | 
the principal town of the Department of the Vosges, but it | 


BRIEL, and now the two generals are brought unexpectedly* 
together by the operations of the enemy. If it is true that 
the total German force in the Vosges district is ing like 
40,000 men, GARIBALDI will indeed have a hard to oppose 
them with merely a handful of runaway troops and the magic 
of his name, more especially as the difficult country in which 
it was supposed he intended to operate is now in the 
hands of the Germans. It would seem that all resistance 
in this part of France -must be ineffectual unless the Arm 
of Lyons is more of a reality than has hitherto ap ° 
English Correspondents speak as if there were a consi- 
derable body of troops gathered or gathering at Lyons, 
and M. Gamserra is going to animate them with his: 
presence. But although it is very foolish to speak as if 
France were doing nothing, and as if French troops must be 
worthless, it is quite impossible to know beforehand what is 
the value of any untried French army suddenly got together ; 
and Lyons, with its revolutions, its interference of the civil 
authorities with military discipline, and the bodies of demora- 
lized fugitive regular troops that are in it, must be a very bad’ 
place, in many ways, to form the centre of a young army, 
whatever may be the strategical and political importance of 
what is called the second city of France. In the North there 
is exhibited the exact opposite of what is seen in the rest of 
France. For there is a ge! there, Bocrnaki having con- 
sented to make that the field of his operations. But then thcre 
is no army whatever. Rouen and Amiens have organized 
their own defence with some spirit; but they cannot attempt 
more ; and it sounds strange to hear that the Germans are 
making Gisors, a town neater Rouen than Paris, a great entre- 
pot of the stores they collect from Normandy. The surrender 
of Soissons, after four days’ bombardment, has placed an im- 
portant fortress in the hands of the enemy, and the abandon- 
ment of all defence in more than one instance shows that open 
towns will not really persevere in resistance if they are sum- 
moned to surrender by a sufficient force. The Germans 
gradually overrun Normandy as fast as they think their nced of 
supplies requires, and places like Rouen and Amiens can only 
resist so long as it is not thought worth while to take them. 


M. Jutes Favre has published a new Circular, and General 
Trocav has published a letter this week ; and if the telegra- 
phic sum may be trusted, nothing could be more foolish 
than the Circular of the Minister, and nothing more sensiblo 
than the letter of the General. M. Jures Favre represents 
at this moment the real incurable Frenchman who will have 
nothing to do with facts, and solaces himself, even in moments 
of despair, with tall talk and high sentiments. France, he 
tells us, has now no illusions left. She has been offered, in 
the required cession of three dé ts, dishonour ; and 
this she rejected. “It is now proposed to punish her with 
“death.” It is marvellous how even an excitable French- 
man, in all the excitement of the siege of Paris, can 
put such pee oO Fee Up to this moment, all 
that has happened is M. Jutes Favre asked for 
an armistice, which was accorded on condition that Toul 
and Strasburg should be placed in German hands, Such a 
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monstrous proposition made the heart of M. Favre swell 
withvwild emotion. He broke off the negotiation, went-away, 
and had hardly got back to Paris when Toul and Strasburg 


surrendered. The terms of peace were never discussed, 


although Count Bismark let it be understood that he should 
ask for Alsace and for some part at least of Lorraine. France 
does not wish to make peace on these terms, or on anything 
approaching to them, and therefore the war continucs. ‘The 
French and the Germans, go on killing each other, but it 
is no more proposed to punish France with death than it 
is proposed to punish Prussia with death. However, 
M. Favre will have it that France is going to be killed, 
and oddly enoughi contemplates a sort of post-mortem exist- 
ence for her, in which she is to become an object of admira- 
tion and sympathy to the whole world. This surely is the 
last length to which the morbid national vanity of a 'renchman 
can reach. France being, as outsiders think, under a number 
of very painful illusions, declines to treat on the basis of a 
cession of territory. If she suffers for this, it is but the 
fortune of a war she has provoked ; and although she commands 
the admiration and sympathy of mankind already, because 
she struggles with gallantry and spirit, she will not do 
so more because she persists in suffering more. There 
is nothing more admirable in the French going on after 
they are beaten, in order to avoid ceding Strasburg, than 
there would have been in the Germans going on aiter 
they were beaten, in order to avoid ceding Rastadt. It 
is all a question of ultimate military strength; and the most 
that can be said is that France is quite right to go on with 
the war, if by doing so she can avoid the cession she has 
hitherto rejected. It is refreshing to turn from the hysterical 
Minister to the calm and resolute General. In a letter to the 
Mayor of Paris, General Trocuvu explains his past conduct 
of the operations of the besieged, and states that he has 
got a plan, that he intends to carry it out, and will not allow 
any one to interfere with him. In order to take the offensive, 
experience has taught him that he must act with a sufficient 
body of effective troops, that these troops must be 
armed with Chassepots and supported by enough field artil- 
lery. He has been waiting until he has got his muskets and 
his field-pieces, and until he has arranged how to select from 
the vast number of his raw forces an ample body of picked 
troops. He announces that he is doing this in his own way 
and in his own time, and when he is ready to act he will act 
without asking any one’s permission or consent. Were there 
but another General Trocuu outside Paris, France need not 
even now despair of her cause, or turn from practical life to 
think how much foreigners will admire her. 


LONDON DEMAGOGUES, 


it is to be regretted that many journals have fallen into 
the habit of describing the London demagogues and their 
troublesome section of the rabble as the working-classes. 
There is fortunately no reason to believe that the great body 
of working-men have any taste for creating nuisances in the 
streets by daylight or by torehlight; and the ridiculous failure 
of. the demonstration which was allowed on Wednesday night 
to.take place in Palace Yard shows how little the working- 
men of London are inclined to follow their self-styled leaders. 
As far as they concern themselves with politics they may 
perhaps incline to the sycophants who flatter them by 
monstrous assertions of their moral and political superiority 
to the educated classes; but they have nct yet degene- 
rated into a multitude of revolutionary busybodies. A 
few of the most sagacious of their number may perhaps 
have discovered that their professed leaders and representa- 
tives are for the most part as deficient in intellectual capa- 
city as in regard for justice and public order. With the 
exception of Professor Brrsty, the speakers at the recent 
meetings have displayed no ability which would have entitled 
them to distinction in a rig or town council ; and Professor 
Beesy is not an artisan. Mr. Conereve’s flighty fanaticism 
is evidently unintelligible to his audience; but Mr. Opcer 
gives utterance in the baldest language to their vulgarest 
prejudices and superstitions. The discussions of the Jacobin 
debating societies would entirely fail to attract attention if they 
had not unluckily learned, from the precepts of Mr. Bricut 
and the practice of Mr. Brates, their power of stopping the 
traffic in the streets and of alarming the peaceable inhabitants 
of London. At a late meeting the ringleaders of the mob 
proposed that a formal insult should be offered to the North 
German Ambassador, as if for the purpsse of showing their 


some advantaye if 


inability to understand that a foreign Minister, even if he 
represented an unfriendly State, would be under the protection, 
of the national honour. The project of answering the bom- 
bardment of Paris by a disturvance of the peace of Londo 
was more irrational, but perhaps less disgraceful. The confi- 
dants of Mr. Giapsrone naturally decm themselves secure from 
the interference of Mr. Brucz, but the Germans will just) 
and severely appreciate the character of a Government which 
neglects to protect their Ambassador from a preconcerted insult, 
It is fortunate that at present the party of disorder have directed 
their agitation to the promotion of a policy which is as un- 
popular as it is silly. The Brestys and the Opaers. have 
revived the obsolete theory that it is the business of England 
to interfere, even by force, in the domestic concerns of foreign 
countries; and at one of their late meetings, notwithstanding 
the protest of a comparatively rational minority, they deter- 
mined to insist on a war with Germany because the French 
have temporarily submitted, not to a Republic, but to a Pro- 
visional Government which happens to be formed of Re 
publicans. Professor Bresty wisely proposes to send 20,000 
men to France, to engage in a strictly defensive campaign. He 
confidently asserts that the Germans will not be able to detach 
a force to attack the modest English contingent; but perhaps 
the French might but faintly appreciate the heroism of allies 
who crossed the sea with a firm determination to keep thenti- 
selves out of reach of the enemy. 

The whimsical protests of Mr. Concreve and others against 
military training and establishments, although they may not be 
easy to reconcile with the serious enterprise of a Continental war, 
are nevertheless perfectly intelligible. The English anarchists 
desire to strengthen the Republican cause in France in the 
hope that its influence may re-act on political and social insti- 
tutions at home. At the same time they think it expedient to 
disarm the domestic authority which might interfere with the 
success of revolutionary designs. It is only by the uncon- 
genial use of organized force that it is possible to participate in 
the struggle between two nations; but for the subversion of 
order and the confiscation of property the supremacy of the 
mob is indispensable. It is not worth while to criticize the 
dreams of fanatics who imagine that on the other side of revo- 
lution a strict and regular Positivist hierarchy would emerge 
from chaos. It is indeed certain that the reign of mere dema- 
gogues and agitators would soon come to an end; but 
voluntary obedience as well as constitutional freedom would 
have perished in the general confusion. Mr. Bresty lately 
declared that the Germans will not have proved their 
equality with the French until they have brought their 
own upper classes as low as the French aristocracy were 
brought in 1792. In his historical sympathy for murder 
Mr. Bees.y is always consistent, although he would probably 
be incapable of perpetrating the acts which he excuses or 
admires. His censure of the Germans is equally applicable 
to his own countrymen who have not yet contributed to civi- 
lization a Reign of Terror. A student of history might ad- 
vantageously inquire whether the result of a year and a-half 
of triumphant Jacobinism has been altogether encouraging. 
The aristocracy, indeed, were brought sufficiently low under 
the administration of Rosrspierre and the jurisdiction of 
Fovquier TixviLte and his jurymen; but the Committee of 
Public Safety was succeeded by rulers of a different stamp; 
and the Second Empire, which is at present the favourite 
object of Republican vituperation, was only rendered possible 
by the horror with which after two generations France re- 
garded the memory of 1793 and 1794. If it were possible 
that England should fall for a few months under the dominion 
of the managers of torchlight processions, it is difficult to 
set limits to the course of the inevitable reaction. 

The condescending candour with which the proceedings ef 
the London Clubs are ordinarily criticized and occasionally 
approved indicates a contempt which, although it may be 
well deserved, is not always prudent. When Parliamentary 
Reform was still under discussion, and before Mr. GLapsTox£ 
had discovered or announced that it must lead to universal 
suffrage, the advocates of an extended franchise constantly 
asserted that the new voters would distribute themselves 
according to their several opinions among the parties into - 
which the former constituencies were divided. ‘The promise 
or prophecy is altogether repudiated by the working-class 
agitators, who ostentatiously disregard the rights and the in- 
terests of all other sections of the community. If they can 
induce their equals to accept them as leaders, no excess of igno- 
rance or poverty of intellectual conception will prevent the 
faction from becoming formidable; yet there may perhaps bé’ 
exposing its presumption and its incapa-~ 
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city. “The discussion of foreign affairs may easily be fatal to 
the reputation of pretenders who would be comparatively safe 
among domestic commonplaces. There once existed in some 
provincial towns, and perhaps there may still exist, little clubs, 
calling themselves Committees of Foreign Affairs, which amused 
themselves with repeating the crazy doctrines of an obsolete 
political teacher. ‘Their principal article of faith was that 
Lord PALMERSTON was a traitor in the pay of Russia, and every 
gecurrence in Europe or Asia was twisted into a proof of 
their theory, and embodied in speeches, in pamphlets, and in 
memorials. The supporters of a Republican crusade have a 
more definite object than their predecessors, but they have 
nota better title to represent English feeling and opinion. 
The empty brawler who assures his club that Lord Patwer- 
ston picked up an adventurer in the Haymarket and esta- 
blished him on the throne of France has no business to 
jnterfere with grave questions of peace and war. The abuse 
which is heaped on Napoteon III. is an insult to the nation 
which elected him by an overwhelming majority, and which 
after all his mistakes, except the last and greatest, deliberately 
confirmed its adhesion to his person and dynasty. 

‘The preference of political sympathies to national duties 
and interests is a retrograde movement in public morality. 
It is true that patriotism may be regarded as a diffused 
selfishness, although it is incomparably more comprehensive 
than family affection; but the man who concerns himself 
with the welfare, or even with the aggrandizement, of his 
country approaches nearer to the ideal type of benevolence 
and justice than the cosmopolitan partisan of a faction or a 
class. - The faculties of imagination and sentiment which 
have enabled the French to personify and worship their 
country redeem many of the shortcomings which are also, 
like heresy, exeused by invincible ignorance. In the early 
part of the first Revolution a few theorists endeavoured to 
escape from the- restraints of local patriotism and to identify 
themselves with the revolutionary efforts of all other nations ; 
but the popular instinct confined itself to the assumption 
that French supremacy conferred inestimable benefits on 
foreigners. Even the foolish clamour which at the be- 
guning of the present war hailed the regiments of 
Leveur as missionaries of civilization was an echo of the 
old delusion by which the French conscience had early 
reconciled itself to an aggressive and predatory policy. When 
carpenters and cotton-spinners demand a monopoly of power 
for carpenters and cotton-spinners at home and abroad, their 


patriotism which has led France to the verge of destruction. 
The classes which were formerly said to be privileged were 
often influenced by motives of interest, but they had decency 
enough to persuade themselves that they were pursuing the 
advantage of the whole community. The war of 1793 had 
for one of its scarcely avowed objects the repression of the 
revolutionary spirit, but Pirr steadily and uniformly refused 
to pledge himself to the restoration of the Boursons, and long 
before the termination of the war he made strenuous efforts 
to negotiate with the Government of the Republic. The 
would-be statesmen of the streets and the clubs professedly 
desire to involve England in war for the purpose of raising 
mechanics to-_power. Readily deluded by names, they tender 
their allegiance to the Provisional Government because it 
adopts the name of a Republic, but their real sympathies are 
with the FLourenses and the Ciuserets who at Lyons and at 
Paris are plotting in the midst of foreign invasion against 
their own Republican Government. In France, as in England, 
unprincipled agitators hope that intimidation may produce 


revolution. 


TERMS OF PEACE. 

apae question on what terms can be made is 
rapidly becoming the one great subject of pressing im- 
portance, So far as human foresight can go, the reduction 
of Metz and Paris is only a matter of time, and not of a very 
Jong time. Either peace must bepossible by Christmas time 
or the war will drift into a totally new phase, and France will 
ouly not make peace because it will be too despairing and 
broken down, too completely a prey to anarchy and confusion, 
to be able or willing to treat with the enemy. But peace 
is by no means impossible now. Bazatne is in treaty with 
the Germans, and although he has no recognised authority, 
et any terms of peace which he was prepared to recommend 
France to accept would have a great chance of finding 
Javour with his countrymen. Every rumour points to the 


fact that some steps have been lately taken, and are still being 
taken, shows between the German 


leaders and the two or three men in France whose acquiescenee 
might probably determine that of the country generally. If 
General Trocuu and Bazarse, and two or three of the leading 
members of the Committee of Defence, were to agree in re- 
commending terms of peace, the eountry would perhaps ‘be 
disinclined to continue the struggle. It is scarcely to be 
expected that the Republican Government should assume all 
the odium of making a humiliating peace; but if the neces- 
sity of bowing to evil fortune were enforced on Frenchmen 
by the authority of General Trocnu and Bazamne, who are 
the only two military leaders whose names now command 
much respect, and of whom the first is said tobe an Orleanist 
and the latter an Imperialist, the most important parties in 
France would possibly consider themselves sufficiently repre- 
sented to yield to the opinion thus expressed. There would 
of course be a howl] of indignation from the furious section 
of the population of the towns; but France has repeatedly 
shown that it can and will defy the clamour of these useless 
and dangerous and utterly ignorant people, provided that the 
rest of society makes up its mind to act together. There is 
one thing, however, that is certain. No peace is possible 
unless it involves the cession of some portion of French 
territory. ‘The Germans insist on this, and will insist on it, 
and the first question is whether the French can make up 
their minds to acquiesce in it. At present they all say that 
they would never dream of such a thing; to which 
the Germans reply that they must be made to feel they have 
no choice. It appears to be the policy of the German leaders 
to put France under some novel and extreme pressure before 
any further discussion of the terms of peace is held. Metz 
may be made to capitulate, two or three of the forts near Paris 
may be reduced by the heavy guns which may any day open 
on them, and a few more of the large and flourishing towns of 
the North-west and the Centre of France may be put under 
requisitions by the invaders. We do not know whether this 
may be ne and wise, or not. It is sufficient that the 
Germans think itso. They are going to try this last means of 
bringing the French to their senses. But if they succeed they 
will only have made the French see what outsiders think is 
evident already, that they are hopelessly beaten. We then 
may already begin to ask on what terms peace is possible, and 
although it is for the parties to the negotiation to settle the 
details, it is not very difficult to trace the limits within which 
negotiations must be conducted. — 

The first thing is to determine whether any of the plans 
which have been proposed for avoiding the cession of French 
territory will hold water. Three such plans have been put 
before the public. The first was that which had the coun- 
tenance of the manifesto of the late Emperor, a document 
said to be apocryphal, but which was too characteristic not 
to have come from him indirectly. This proposal was that 
the fortresses of Alsace and Lorraine should be dismantled, 
and that the French should engage not to rebuild them. If 
such a treaty could be permanently enforced, it would attain 
the object which the Germans say is most at their heart. It 
would constitute a very strong protection against an attack 
from the side of France. But experience shows that such 
treaties cannot be permanently enforced, and are a constant 
source of irritation and quarrelling. Germany would, under 
such a treaty, have a right to add fortress to fortress up to the 
edge of French territory, while France would be obliged to 
leave her Eastern provinces defenceless. ‘The inhabitants of 
Alsace and Lorraine would be Frenchmen whom France could 
not protect, and their impatience under this, and the 
found humiliation which Frenchmen would feel at being obliged 
to neglect their complaints, would make a lasting peace impos- 
sible. Germany, too, would have to watch every building 
erected in the large towns of three or four French depart- 
ments to see that what were called barracks or public offices 
or railway stations were not really capable of being used 
as military strongholds, and the accusations and evasions 
which this would cause would keep open a continual sore 
between the two countries. From the German point of view 
it must be allowed that this would be very little for the 
conquerors at Sedan and the masters of Metz and Paris to 
exact. The next proposal was that the strip of territory lyi 
between the Vosges and the Rhine should be given to Aim. | 
Powers, such as Switzerland, Holland, and Belgium, so that 
France and Germany should no longer touch each other. To 
this proposal the objections are, first, that the population thus 
transferred would not wish to be transferred, and it would be a 
most high-handed proceeding for the neutral Powers to make 
Swiss or Dutchmen of Alsatians and Lorrainers, and, secondly, 
that the nations to which the transfer was made would be equally 
disinclined to accept it. Switzerland would be forsaking all the 
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traditions of her prudent policy if she ran the enormous risk 


of engaging to defend her new territory against a great Power 


until her distant guarantors could come to her assistance. 
These objections are so obvious and so fatal that a third pro- 
has been made this week, which is that England, Austria, 


: and Russia should engage to go to war against that one of the 


two present combatants who should originate a new war against 
the other. It showed great courage to make a proposal so 
utterly chimerical. England would indeed be mad if she 
were a party to any such arrangement. Our fortunes and our 
honour would be perpetually endangered by the intrigues and 
schemes of foreign diplomatists. Incessant efforts would be 
made to break up this new and most unstable alliance between 
England and two distant Powers. It would be curious to ask 
the inventor of this plan what he conceives the value of the 
arrangement would be to Germany, supposing England and 
Russia were engaged in a great Oriental war. It would come 
to this, that Austria would have undertaken to help Germany ; 
and she would certainly fulfil this engagement or not, exactly 
as she thought best for her own interests. Austria and Russia, 
again, may any day come into conflict for the possession of the 
Danube, and then all that the Germans would have got as the 
price of their victories would be that England would be more 
or less bound to side with Germany; and as on many recent 
occasions English statesmen of both parties have explained 
what they consider to be the real force of guarantees, it would 
be most rash if the Germans expected England to take an 
active part with them when the emergency arose. 


Germany must have something much more solid. It has 
got a great opportunity now, and it cannot be expected to 
throw away its chance. It wants French soil and it wants 
French money. It wants to hold a stronger position for the 
future, and to hold this position in its own hands, and not to 
trust to any of the devices or assurances of neutrals or of 
the French themselves. It also wants to be paid for the 
expenses of the war. The only real practical point to discuss 
is, how much territory is to be ceded and how much money is 
to be paid. We may set out with saying that the Germans 
cannot be expected to give up Strasburg. It is close to 
Germany—so close that it has laid a German town in ruins. 
It offers a bulwark for the protection of South Germany, 
and the German leaders have publicly announced that their 
honour is pledged to South Germany that her hearty co- 
operation in the war shall at least be so far rewarded that 
she shall for the future have Strasburg German. Strasburg 
and the expenses of the war, up at least to a limit 
which France can reasonably hope to pay by an addition to 


it is very difficult to say how far the population of Lorraine 
and Alsace is hostile to Germany now, and still more is it 
difficult to say whether this hostility would last. Of course 
there can be no doubt that French Lorraine would be perma. 
nently hostile, but it would be difficult to prove to a German 
that this would be the case with German Lorraine and Alsace. 
All the parallels of Ireland, Poland, and Venetia appear 
irrelevant. It is more to the purpose to ask whether, if 
France were strong enough to take and keep, and shield from 
the dangers of future wars, our Channel Islands—whether we 
believe that, loyal as they now are to the Crown, they would 
feel a permanent hostility to France. Well as Strasburg was 
defended, the most trustworthy reports show that every day it 
becomes more and more contented with being reunited to 
Germany. Strasburg is for many reasons an instance 
exceptionally favourable to Germany, but the argument from 
the presumed hostility of the population seems really an 
argument as to the quantity of territory to be ceded. With 
Strasburg, and a small portion of territory along the border, 
given to Germany, there might be no hostility at all. With 
too much exacted there might be a population incorporated in 
Germany which would be permanently French. Metz, again, 
is not necessary to protect Germany so much as to weaken 
France ; and although Count Bismark may begin by asking for 
Metz, it by no means follows that he could not be induced to 
recognise the distinction. The key to peace is for France t 
become aware that Strasburg and some further indefinite 
quantity of territory must be given up, and then, with the 
assistance of friendly Powers like England, to get Germany to 
discuss fairly how much that further quantity is to be. 


ITALY AND THE POPE. 


T is not wonderful that the Purr, having for the present 
possession of all that he is likely to obtain from the Italian 
Government, should wholly decline a compromise, or, as it 
is called, a modus vivendi. The Circular in which Car- 
dinal ANTONELLI addresses the secular world is not remark- 
able as a specimen of diplomatic rhetoric. A repetition of the 
old complaint of the sacrilegious spoliation of 1860 diminishes 
the effect of the Papal protest against a later and more fatal 
act of violence. The Secretary of State, who justly attributes 
to the Imperial Government of France the temporary main- 
tenance of the Popr’s sovereignty in his remaining dominions, 
seems to forget that the benefactor of the Church was an 
accomplice in the previous violation of the sacred territory. 
There is a further want of adroitness in the insinuation that the 


her public debt, are the very least the Germans can at | King of Iraty has violated his engagements to France. The 
the outset of the negotiations be invited to accept. What | Suppression of the Temporal Power, which is known on infal- 


more will they ask ? 
suppose, when the terms of peace are being discussed, and they 
will inquire why they should give it up. The only two 
arguments that will have, we should suppose, any weight with 
them are, that they run the risk of losing in money what they 
gain in territory, and that if the cession of Strasburg and 
of Metz is to carry with it the cession of Alsace and Ger- 
man Lorraine, they will run the further risk of having to rule 
a population permanently disaffected to them. If they ask 
for so much territory that France is driven to despair, they 
will obviously lose in their pockets. They will enormously 
increase their own expenditure, while they will deprive 
France of the power of ultimately recouping them. France 
might probably be able to raise a very large sum as she 
stands now in order to pay Germany ; but if the war lingered 
on till provincial France was ruined, till society was broken 
up, till the resources of the country were really dried up, she 
would not be able to get the money, or to bear the increased 
taxation required to defray the interest of the sum borrowed 
to pay the Germans. It would have been impossible for 
the Northern States at the close of the American civil war 
to ask for a money payment from the Southern States, for 
the Southern States were utterly ruined. If the Germans 
please, they may, after taking Paris and Metz, retire to the line 
of the Moselle, hold Metz and Strasburg, demolish the other 
forts of Lorraine and Alsace, and only vary a defensive war 
by occasionally dealing a crushing blow to the rising military 
force of France. If they did this they would in all probabilit 

hold Alsace and Lorraine in spite of everything the French 
could do to prevent them. But they would lose all hope of 
getting their war expenses repaid, while the sum of these ex- 
penses would be greatly increased. To ask for too much ter- 
ritory, therefore, means for Germany to incur an avoidable 
outlay of so many millions of money that we have no means 
of estimating their amount. There is, too, a political danger 
in annexing to Germany a population that is hostile to it. But 


Metz will be in their hands, we must | lible authority to be indispensable to the spiritual government 


of Christendom, might have been thought so great a crime 
that it could derive no additional aggravation from the rupture 
of any human contract. The Italian Government is in fact not 
liable to the charge of having broken any international obli- 
gation. At the beginning of the war the Kine and his advisers, 
for reasons of their own, renewed the September Convention 
by which they bound themselves to protect the dominions of 
the Pore. According to Cardinal AnroneLtt, they have for- 
feited their pledge because the fortune of war proved un- 
favourable to France ; but covenants between nations run, in 
legal phrase, with the possession of the governing power, and 
the successors of the Emperor Napo.eon have, in the legitimate 
exercise of their discretion, dispensed with the performance 
of the Roman Convention. The Pore himself was at no time 
a party to the agreement, and consequently he has no right of 
reclamation when it is disregarded. Against the seizure of 
his dominions he is fully entitled to protest, though the exer- 
cise of an undoubted right is likely to be barren of results. 
He may perhaps be sincere in the belief that his subjects were 
well affected to his Government; but it unluckily happens 
that they have almost unanimously expressed their preference 
for the profane usurper. The reference to the votes of a 
small and ill-informed population of the question whether the 
Pore shall cease to be a temporal Prince is anomalous and 
absurd; but when the Secretary of State founds an argu- 


ment on the supposed opinion of the people, it is allowable 
to refer even to a plebiscite. 


The wise and liberal spirit of ecclesiastical administration is 
happily illustrated by the use which the Pore has made of his 
small remnant of sovereign power. As he pathetically declares 
to the Cardinals, he has no longer a post-office of his own by 
which he can discharge his duty of correspondence with the 
Catholic world. Into the controversy whether his statement 
is accurate it would be unprofitable to enter; but, although 
GaRIBALDI was wrong when he said in his haste that St. 
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‘to the officers of the Italian army. 
‘anticipate the inevitable discovery that the device of allowing 
the Pore to reign in one quarter of Rome is likely to prove 
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-Perer had never existed, he might safely have asserted 


that St. Peter had no special post-office of his own. In 
revenge for the wrongs which he has suffered, Pius IX. has 
closed the galleries of the Vatican to strangers, and especially, 
It was scarcely prudent to 


impracticable. London landlords and lodgers know the incon- 
yenience of occupying part of a house which was built to be 
nsed asa whole. The Vatican is not only a royal residence, 
but a public gallery long an appendage to the capital, and 
in a certain sense the property of civilized Europe. Its 
ictures, its statues, and its library will not permanently 
left in the possession of an owner who chooses to convert 
them into the furniture of a private house. Pius IX. was not 
unnaturally indignant at the Emperor NapoLeon’s suggestion, 
made several years ago, that he should be content with the 
ition of a semi-divine guardian of a splendid museum. 
The fragment of political power which the Italian Govern- 
ment intended to leave him disappeared when the Trasteverine 
population took a part in the vote for annexation to Italy. 
The Post Office has or has not since been closed; and now it 
may be easily foreseen that the custody of the treasures of the 
Vatican will be transferred to other hands. It would be per- 
haps unjust, as it would certainly be ungenerous, to criticize 
severely the personal bearing of the Pore in the midst of a 
great and ruinous calamity. After all it matters little whether 
an untenable position is abandoned at once or after a short 
interval. It is barely possible that the Popr’s successor ma. 
adapt himself to the change of circumstances, but Pius TX. 
will acquiesce in no method of living side by side with an 
equal in rank and a superior in power. 

King Victor Emmanvet is perhaps but little pleased with 
the prospect of reigning as Tycoon in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of an indefeasible Mikado. It is believed that he 
was personally unwilling to supersede the Pope, notwith- 
standing all the imprecations which have since the beginning 
of his reign been incessantly directed against his policy and 
person. ‘The pretence that he occupied Rome for the sole 
purpose of protecting the Holy See against its implacable 
adversaries is treated with not unmerited contempt by the 
object of his benevolent intervention. It was not to save 
Rome, but to prevent a revolution in Italy, that the Kine 
finally determined on profiting by the withdrawal of the 
French Protectorate. It is true that a Republican insurrection 
would probably have overthrown the Temporal Power; but 
the danger against which it was deemed necessary to guard 
was a conflict of the army in an unpopular cause with a 
section of the people. It will now be impossible for the Kine 
long to defer his visit to Rome, nor will the country 
be satisfied unless he indicates his purpose of residing, 
‘at least for a part of the year, in the national capital. In his 
answer to the Roman deputation which visited Florence, the 
Kixe prudently abstained from betraying any disinclination 
which he may feel to the completion of the enterprise which 
he has begun; but his selection of General LA Marmora as 


his lieutenant at Rome shows that he has not yet abandoned’ 


all hopes of conciliation. General Marmora was in favour 
with the Imperial Government of France; in domestic poli- 
ties he is Conservative, if not reactionary; and he is sup- 
posed to be a zealous Catholic. With the confidence in him- 
self which in other fields of action has involved his country 
in grave disaster, he believes that he will succeed in per- 
suading the Pope to acquiesce in the loss of his dofhinions. 
-As General MARMORA can use nO new argument, it is evident 
that he can. only prevail by the offer of large concessions. 
The Pore will not barter his indepgndence or his indignation 
for money; and even the partial restitution of his sovereign 
power would deprive the Italian Government of all the advan- 
tages which it has won. 

It is probably’ well for the cause of Italy that the Pore will 
almost certainly be implacable. He may reasonably count on 
the disappointment and revulsion of feeling which always 
follow a revolution. If his restoration to power could be 
effected by the caprice of the Roman mob, it is highly prob- 
able that m a short time the King of IraLy may become even 
more unpopular than himself. The doles of the convents 
will be regretted by the lower rabble; and perhaps the inn- 
keepers and the tradesmen may have occasion to regret the 
absence of Northern visitors who amused themselves, not only 
with artistic trifling, but with the ceremonies of the Church. 
If the question at any time arises, the city of Rome and the 
adjacent province will find that they have indulged in their 
first and last plebiscite. Any formality was good enough to 
serve as a pretext for the completion of the Italian Kingdom ; 


but disruption will not be permitted unless it should unfortu- 
nately result from some general convulsion. The childish 
pedantry which recognises in Victor EmmanvE. the successor 
of the Casars is but a reflection of the national pride in the 


accomplishment of unity. The annexation of the Roman terri- 


tory has been effected with a facility which would a few years 
ago have seemed impossible. The Roman Republic of 1848 
was assailed by France, by Spain, and by Naples; and Austria 
was only prevented from interfering by the jealousy of 
France. The new usurpation has not provoked a single 
protest, except from the Pore and his Minister. The bishops 
in different Catholic countries will express with entire sin- 
cerity their sympathy with the Head of the Church; but in 
Belgium, in Bavaria, in Austria, in France, and in Spain, the 
Governments are silent and passive. If it is true that Rome 
is the common patrimony of the Catholic world, it is strange 
that the beneficial owners allow their trustee a monopoly of 
remonstrance. It is true that the interest of Europe is 
absorbed in a contest with which Rome has nothing to do; 
but the paramount importance attached to the secular con- 
flict affords the most conclusive proof of the decay of the 
spiritual as well as the temporal power of the Papacy. In 
the sixteenth century the capture of Rome was thought the 
most startling incident in the long wars of CHartes V. and 
Francis I. A similar event now scarcely attracts more 
attention than the suspension of the episcopal assemblage 
which called itself an CEcumenical Council. 


THE STATE OF FRANCE. 


possibility that M. Gambetta might be the coming 
man whom France so sorely needs seems at anend. He 
came to Tours, it appears, in pursuance of a resolution of the 
Paris authorities to make a desperate appeal to the provinces. 
He arrived at Tours, and found that Tours and the Army of 
the Loire could do nothing for the beleaguered city, and so 
he is now off to Lyons. During his short stay at Tours he 
signalized himself by the proclamation of a great French 
triumph on the 12th. Words could not express the rapture 
with which this great feat filled him. It showed the enormous 
efforts Paris was making to save itself, and was fitted to act as 
the best possible incentive to the ardour of the provinces on 
behalf of the capital. Tours and the provinces now know 
that this great French triumph was wholly imaginary. Nothing 
of the slightest importance happened in or near Paris on the 
12th, and M. Gamserra has sunk into the position which he 
shares with so many French authorities of being the inventor 
or retailer of news not only untrue, but ridiculously untrue. 
Frenchmen seem to enjoy, and even to require, these produc- 
tions of official mendacity. They will drink the dram of false 
good news, or they cannot keep up their spirits at all. But 
when they discover that they have been deceived, they 
turn upon those who have misled them, although at the 
same time they may be demanding and getting from other 
officials news equally false and equally encouraging. M. 
GamBetta’s proclamation has made him ridiculous, and in 
France to be ridiculous is to be politically extinct. There is 
something absurd in the position of a heaven-descended 
Minister whose address to his countrymen is being torn off 
the walls by the police because it is discovered to have been 
based on a delusion or an invention. M. Gampetra has in 
fact given up, for the time at least, being a Minister, and 
has turned into a wandering herald proclaiming that France 
must rise if Paris is to be saved. If this is his mis- 
sion he perhaps could not have done better than go 
to Lyons. His presence is said to have been demanded 
there by a public meeting, and it is a great thing 
for a man in his forlorn state to know that he is going 
where he will be welcomed. Lyons is the head-centre of 
Republicanism in provincial France, and so eminent a Re- 
publican as M. Gampetra may hope to be received there with 
the deference and enthusiasm due to a political friend. In the 
Army of Lyons, too, lies, so far as can be seen, the only possible 
nucleus of a body that can hold out against the invader on the 
West. The Army of the Loire has as yet come to grief; the 
Army of the North has scarcely begun to exist; the Army of the 
Vosges has been broken up and hurled back out of Lorraine 
and Alsace. But there are some of the elements of an army 
at Lyons, and although they have no coherence and seem far 
from likely to do anything effectual for their country, yet M. 
GamBeETTa could scarcely have fulfilled his mission unless he 
had gone where the last desperate chance of fulfilling it usefully 
existed. 


- .But Lyons has other elements in it than those that can be 
turned to a military use: and what has recently happened 
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there shows what is one of the very greatest dangers that | the country. In Nancy almost every young man under 
France has now to encounter. For the moment civil strife | thirty, but few over, has gone to the war. In Brittany 
appears to be hushed, but it is ready to break out at any | there is enthusiasm for the war, as against heretics. In 
instant. The revolution has all but assumed, and may any | Lyons there is some enthusiasm, because the war is waged 
day assume, at Lyons the form of extreme terrorism. | by a Republican Government which courts GaRmBALpI and 
The mob of Lyons hates the clergy and envies the rich, and | is detested by the priests. In Paris enthusiasm has taken 
would like to kill priests and pillage aristocrats as much as | the ,extreme shape of a corps of Amazons who offer to 
any mob of 1793 could have done. The rage for denouncing | wear trousers, and shoot the hated Prussians. But there 
the victims of popular suspicion is with the utmost difliculty | are many people who are far from enthusiastic. The re- 
repressed. The authorities, with the aid of the National | gular troops above all are reluctant to fight. LEven a regj- 
Guard, manage to keep the upper hand, but they do so in the | ment of Marine Infantry passed a day or two ago through 
barest way. They constantly have to make most dangerous | Amiens openly protesting it was going to be butchered ; 
concessions. For example, they have been induced to allow | and M. Gampetta has thought himself obliged to go out of 
the publication in the papers of a long list of persons said to | his way, and to sacrifice some of his precious hours, in order to 
have been secret agents of the police under the Empire, and | assist in the trial of a batch of officers for cowardice at 
every man on the list would find his life not worth five | Orleans. The troops who were beaten in the early great 
minutes’ purchase if, in the hour of some military reverse, a set battles seem to be the curse of every place they come to. Satis- 
of daring fanatics took upon them to save France and Lyons in fied with the theory that their defeat was owing to treachery, 
thgir own peculiar way, Things are nearly as bad at Marseilles. | they lounge about, swagger, treat their officers with the most 
There M. Esquinos was for some time the prisoner of the | marked disrespect, and appear to have no shame in running 
Garde Civile, and although by the aid of the National Guard | away before the enemy. They have, perhaps, the excuse 
he'relieved himself from this extremity of pressure, yet he had | that they can probably estimate better than civilians new 
first to allow the Jesuits to be turned out of their Mission | to war what is meant by going out to fight an enem 

House and expelled the city, and afterwards to issue a formal | who has an enormous advantage in artillery. Mean- 
decree sequestrating their property. He was also invited, and while the war is daily growing more terrible, and more 
had no choice but to consent, to suppress a journal of long bitter. The peasants are not to be deterred by the exe- 
standing and wide circulation simply because it was a clerical | cution of those who are intended to act as an example from 
organ. The clergy are not safe in Lyons or Marseilles, and | shooting a German, and especially a German officer, if they 
there are numbers of influential laymen in the two towns who | have a chance; and then, as is always the case in irregular 
are hardly more safe, as they are denounced as Orleanists or | warfare, accusation leads to accusation, and reprisals to re- 
Imperialists. Peace with the enemy ay soon come to be | prisals. The French have even now taken to shooting, or 
looked on by the respectable classes in France as the only | possibly have only threatened to shoot, their own countrymen 
means of escape from the tyranny of the Reds, and the pea- | who come from towns occupied by the Germans to neigh- 
santry in a great portion of the districts untouched by the  bouring towns and villages for the ordinary purposes of trade, 
war would gladly follow any party that dared to advocate | on the ground that a portion of the goods purchased may be 
peace. At Paris itself the danger of civil commotion is | consumed by the invaders. Bad as are the direct and larger 
now known to have been very serious. M. Fiovxens, | evils of war, its indirect and smaller evils are almost worse, 
who headed the violent faction, went to the authorities with | for they sting the minds of men into a state of continual and 
a list of demands that were of a very startling kind, | reckless exasperation; and the present war is now rapidly 
and he got some of them granted. It is he, apparently, | approaching a point at which a keen exasperation will stir the 
who was the primary author of the journey of M. Gam- | hearts not only of Frenchmen aguinst Germans, but of one 
BETTA in his balloon, and he forestalled, if he did not exact, | Frenchman against another. 

the official distribution of provisions. The special point 
on which the Government resisted him, and resisted him 
successfully, was the holding of the municipal elections. They 
had at first given it to be understood that these elections would MR. CARDWELL AT OXFORD. 

take place without delay. But they found that they could not UCH was expected from the first occasion on which 


be sure of the consequences. If they were to continue to the Szcretary for War was likely to speak on the 
govern Paris, they must hold on to the power they had got | national interests with which he is specially entrusted. In 
without asking for any ratification from the people. The | his speech delivered on Friday weck to his constituents at 
National Guard supported them, and the general opinion of | Oxford Mr. CarpweLt has met those expectations. We do 
Paris was against adding to the troubles and miseries of the | not deny that there is something of hope in what he said; but 
siege by the contest and violence of elections. But M. | even though we are not wholly disappointed as to the matter, 
Frourens and his friends are only waiting, and if they are | we cannot congratulate the Ministry on the manner in which 
frightened by the attacks of the enemy, or pinched by hunger, they are reassuring the public mind. It is now asit wasat the 


they may make a serious attack on those who, as they think, are | close of the Session. Lord GRANVILLE was compelled to meet 
in their lukewarm Republicanism betraying the country. The | the storm of public indignation which was gathering in con- 


only account of distasteful events which most Frenchmen are sequence of the Premrer’s studied and suilen silence about 
willing to accept is that they are due to treachery, And Belgium; and now Mr. Carpwett is obliged to meet the 
although General Trocuu was for the moment able to convince general distrust which has been the result of Mr. Bruce's 
M. Fiourens and his coadjutors that he did not arm the de- | Scotch speeches. ‘The retractation, however, is not generous 
fenders of Paris with Chassepots simply because he had not | ang full; and we cannot but feel that of the two Cabinet 
got them, and that he did not make sorties with the whole | Ministers Mr. Bruce is perhaps the more logical. He says that 
body of his raw troops because this would have led to a wanton | we are in no danger, and therefore we need do nothing. Mr. 
sacrifice of life, the time may come when excuses will no longer | ¢ ARDWELL, too, pacifying himself by Mr. Henry's assurance 
be accepted, and when the simple explanation of treachery, » | that he can sleep the sleep of the just in his Oxfordshire hall 
demanding instant punishment, will alone find favour with the | without any fear of being rudely awakened by Prussian 
populace. Uhlans, thinks that we are haunted by a groundless panic, and 
In the North more spirit has lately been shown, and big | are fleeing when no man pursueth; but his conclusion, happily 
towns have at least found courage enough to beat off the contradictory of his assumption, is that we ought to do 
attacks of small bodies of the enemy. Rouen and Amiens | something and do it at once, and he announces at least a 
have assumed an attitude which -will probably. oblige the prospect of “a measure proposed by the Government, adopted 
enemy to appear before them in force, or not to go near |“ by Parliament, and approved by the people, which will have 
them. If the Germans think it worth while to take a town | “ the effect of preventing undignified panics in the time of 
they appear always to be able to take it, for their immense |“ peace, which will be consistent with due economy, and 
ority in artillery makes any long resistance hopeless; | “ which will give us security in times of emergency.” It will 

but the days of utter panic, when half-a-dozen Uhlans used | be observed that Mr. Carpwe Lt does not distinctly undertake 
to ride into a large town and inform it that it was taken, ap- to say that the Ministry will bring forward this plan, or have 
pear'to have gone by. The classes that might naturally be | prepared or are preparing this dainty cate which is to be all 
‘expected to be enthusiastic in France are still as enthusiastic as jam and no crust, but they are desirous, as desirous as the 
-ever, and perhaps are growing in knowledge of war. But that | Press can be, that “ this may be the result of the present 
is all that can be said. The well-to-do people are not keen | “ experience.”. He is assured that the electors of Oxford are 
for the struggle, and are tormented with the thought of the | “ too good and too wise not to believe that the vital question 
‘soeial dangers that threaten them when the Germans leave | “ which has riveted the attention of everybody engages the 
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“é thoughts of those who are most responsible.” We own that 
we should have preferred a more distinct intimation, and a 
pledge on Mr. CARDWELL’s part; but it is something tobe assured 
that the Ministry are desirous of a change, and that their 
thoughts are engaged on the subject. We must be content 
with small mercies; and Mr. CarpWELt is a mercy after Mr. 
Broce. We are not £0 silly as to suppose that Mr. CanDWELL 
could, even if he had the materials, tell the Oxford electors 
the details of the-Government scheme, supposing that there is 
ascheme; yet we cannot but feel that there is ambiguity in 
every one of the phrases which Mr. CarpwWELL, perhaps on 
that account, has selected. Undignified panics, no doubt, 
are very discreditable and humiliating; but is the present 
feeling of the country a panic, and is it undignified? Due 
economy—of course; but the question immediately forces 
itself is due, and what is wasteful, economy? Security 
in timesof emergency. Security—yes; but what is security? 
Timesof emergency—no doubt; but what isan emergency ? Is 
an emergency confined to an invasion of our shores? Are we 
now, for example, in an emergency? On the answers given to 
these various questions, and they may well be very various, 
depends the confidence which we can place in Mr. CarpwELu’s 
assurances. ‘They are so very encouraging, promise so very 
much, and cover so large a field, and meet such a converging 
array of difficulties, that we are almost tempted to fear that 
Mr. CARDWELL’s promises—or rather his ideal, for he scarcely 
descends from the fairy realms of the ideal even to the uncer- 
tain standing of promises—are really too good, too broad, too 
comprehensive, to be fulfilled, at least by Mr. CarpweELu, 

We are compelled, therefore, and it is not a gracious duty, 
to test or to anticipate the value of Mr. CarpDWELL’s promises 
by Mr. CaRDWELL’s less obscure sentiments. He still, with 
his ally, Mr. Henuey, takes confidence because we are better 

pared than in the Duke of WELLINGTON’s time. We dare say 
that we are; but to say this is like waxing very bold because 
a breechloader is superior to bows and arrows. It is almost 
enough to make the Great Duke turn in his marble tomb when 
his authority is quoted in this way, and for such a purpose; 
especially when we remember that his famous letter to Sir Jonny 
BurcoyNe was the very occasion of the first of those undigni- 
fied panies of which we hear so much just now. We are the 
less inclined to be over-confident in Mr. CARDWELL’s assur- 
ances because we observe that he is unable, or perhaps un- 
willing, to draw the only conclusion to which his premisses 
lead. If he did not say so, and it is difficult through the 
haze and mist of his speech to be sure precisely what he did 
say, Mr. CARDWELL at any rate intimated, much as Mr, 
Bruce intimated, that the present foreign relations of this 
country are such as not to warrant much, if any, immediate 
apprehension. He went so far as to quote Scripture against 
those who apprehended immediate danger. But he had already 
sondemned himself by anticipation. At the very moment 
when nobody in his senses, so it would seem, apprehended 
immediate danger to the péace of the world, it did so happen that 
a storm was ready to burst on the whole of Europe, such as the 
world has never yet seen. Thelesson, if there is one, from the 
state of Europe at the end of last June, is not that there is no 
danger now, but rather that the most profound calm may 
brood over the political ocean on the very eve of the most 
terrific storm; or rather that there is no time which may not, 
for aught we know, be a time of immediate danger. It may 
be worth while incidentally to remark that perhaps we have 
heard quite enough of this ten-times told tale of what diploma- 
tists felt three months ago, and of what Mr. Hamsonp assured 
Lord Granvitte on his taking office. If all our representa- 
tives abroad and our officials at the Foreign Office really were 
convinced that for the last four years the French and Prussian 
military preparations meant nothing, portended nothing, and 
were certain to end in nothing, this conviction and this assur- 
ance does no credit to the Diplomatic Service or to the Foreign 

Office. If it shows anything, it shows what Mr. CarpwELt is 
not likely to see, or at any rate to own, that if we all were blind 
once, and were totally unable to read the signs of the times, 
and were very badly served at Paris and Berlin, the chances 
ate that this may occur again. Everybody thought that Eu- 
tope was in profound peace, when in fact Paris was within a 
few weeks of siege; everybody is assured that we in England 
now in no danger at all. Anticipations of this sort are 
as likely to be disappointed once more, as they have been 
within three months so rudely dispelled. If Mr. Hammonp 
has gone wrong, we are not so sure that Mr. CarpweLt, Mr. 
Uce, and Mr. Hen.ey are certain to be right in their present 
consoling forecast. 
In auother important matter Mr. CaRDWELL misreads, or 


fails to read, the warning which he himself suggests. He says 


that we are always redv«ing the Estimates only to increase 


them at additional and ruinous cost; that it is our practice 
to be always striking off restore them 
at an advanced cost; that Parliament the country are 
always in a state of ague, with alternate fits of shivering and 
‘burning. This is quite true as far as the facts go. Reduction 
is only another name for extravagant outlay. We ground 
establishments down to the quick and paid for our false 
economy by the Crimean war. As soon as 
we had to pay in the shape of the Indian Mutiny, which many 
and not altogether incompetent judges trace to false economy 
at home. Had we been well up with stores and commissariat, 
the Abyssinian bill would not have been swelled to its actual 


bloated proportions. Had we not cut down our regiments to- 


mere skeletons we should not, as at the present moment, find a 
difficulty in putting flesh on these dry bones at a huge outlay. 
Mr. CarpwWeELL sees and says what comes of reduction of 
establishments ; but he does not say what was the only thing 
worth saying, that our past system of economy has beén’ so 
uneconomical and thriftless that it must be abandoned. 
Indeed, if we are to draw conclusions which Mr. CarpweL. 
is very chary of drawing, we must resign ourselves to the 
inevitable. Taxpayers have a right to enjoy the bles- 
sings of peace while peace lasts. We are always justified 
in assuming the continuance of peace; and therefore we 
are always justified in retrenchment for the moment, however 
costly it may be in the long run. This is the history of 
our system, and Mr. Carpwe.ut does not say that he ‘is pre- 
pared on the part of the Government to put an end to it. 
What we want is, not the honesty which sees that this is all 
wrong, because we are not prepared to do Mr. Giapstone and 
his colleagues the injustice of supposing that they do not see 
it, but a Government which with the will shall undertake the 
responsibility of replacing this vicious system by something 
more solid and honourable. 

After all this we decline to follow Mr. Carpwett into his 
statistics of the reductions actually made by the present 
Government, which he endeavours to show were in fact much 
less than they appear to be. This is really very curious. 
Mr. Carpwe tv had just proved that reduction was quite right, 
indeed unavoidable, because it was demanded, not only by 
public opinion, but by the circumstances of the case. And 
then he turns round, and says, But, after all, the reductions 
were, for the most part, apparent rather than real. The 
nominal reduction of the army, and for which we took great 
credit, was one of something more than 23,000 men; but 
the actual reduction was only 15,000, and, in point of fact, 
after transposing in po directions, adding here and 
subtracting there, the whole thing is a mere matter 
of account, and we are only some paltry 4,000 men 
short of the contingent of two years ago. If this is so, it 
only shows that Parliament and the country have been hood- 
winked, and that the vaunted reductions and economy are 
mainly illusory. We do not dispute Mr. Carpwetv’s figures,. 
but we do say that, if he and his colleagues are to be credited 
with this justification, they must abandon that commendation 
which all last Session they claimed for economy. Still we 
cannot quite, or at once, forget that, without a positive inten- 
tion to mislead us, all these figures may be very illusory. Mr. 
CaRDWELL tells us that 23,000 on paper really means 4,000 
in force, which is odd, and is scarcely reconcilable with the 
usual estimate of the value of figures. But we can quite 
understand that this is so. Mr. Carpwett himself has not 
so very recently furnished us with an illustration that figures 
do play odd and eccentric tricks in Pall Mall which they do 
not play in the City. On a memorable occasion we were 
formally and officially informed that there were 300,000 
breechloaders in store; but the fact turned out to be that of 
our accumulated 300,000 Sniders in store—in store, mind— 
100,000 were across the Atlantic, and about 80,000 had 
already been issued to the Line. If 300,000 really means 
120,000, there is no reason in the nature of things—that is, 
of War Office things—why 23,000 should not mean 4,000. 


AMERICA, 
7 Sa people of the United States may be envied for their 
exemption from the anxieties which trouble European 
spectators of the great war in France. The Presipenr lately 
published a warning against violations of international law 


in language which, according to the telegraphic summary, - 


might have seemed to apply to Fenian plots against Canada. 
As, however, it was stated in the same 


B2 


was secured, 


ragraph that the 
Present had pardoned several of the ringleaders in the late 
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piratical expedition, it is possible that the proclamation re- 
jates to the dominions of the French and German Govern- 
ments rather than to the Dominion which was mentioned in 
the telegraphic version. The happy immunity from vexatious 
remonstrances which belongs to neutrals who are out of reach 
of threats enables the Americans, not only to export arms 
and munitions of war, but to despatch bodies of armed men 
to the aid of France. As the American generals at Versailles 
enjoy the confidence of Count Bismark, it may be presumed 
that the North-German Minister at Washington has not been 
instructed to repeat the arguments of Count Bernsrorrr. 
To American politicians, who naturally attend to their 
own affairs in preference to the most attractive of foreign 
spectacles, the war on the Continent is chiefly inter- 
esting as it may affect the balance of parties at the 
autumn elections. The excitement which was caused by 
the establishment of a Republic in France has already sub- 
sided; and the sympathies of election managers will be guided 
by the comparative numbers of Frenchmen and Germans in 
their respective districts. It would be both impossible and 
useless for foreigners to follow the course of the canvass in the 
various States. It is admitted that in the West and the South 
the Democrats will barely increase their strength, although 
they will not secure a majority in the House of Representa- 
tives. The Republicans will for some years to come control 
the Senate; and for the present they confidently hope to re- 
elect General Grant in the autumn of 1872. Both parties, 
while they are conscious that the issues raised by the Civil 
War have become obsolete, are afraid to commit themselves 
to any definite policy. Some Democratic Conventions 
with much ingenuity address i resolutions to 
both belligerents. The Germans are con on their 
victories and on their attainment of unity, and the French 
on their adoption of Republican institutions. Their anxiety 
for an Irish rebellion, and their demands for the vigorous pro- 
sccution of the Alabama claims, are among the conventional 
forms which indicate the importance of the Irish section of the 
constituency. In accordance with their traditions the Demo- 
crats are for the most part opposed to the Protectionist 
policy of their opponents, and on this occasion they prudently 
abstain from reviving their former demand for the repudiation 
of the debt. 


The Republicans, although they are still numerically 
stronger than their adversaries, are even more utterly embay- 
rassed in the selection of political principles. Free-trade, or 
rather a relaxation of the prohibitive system, is becoming an 
open question; and the process of Southern reconstruction no 
longer excites public interest. The announcement that Mr. 
Mortoy, lately appointed to the English Mission, will reopen 
the Alabama controversy, would be more impressive if General 
Grant’s Government had not insisted on the transfer of all 
future negotiations to Washington. In some of the New 
England States the managers on both sides find it conve- 
nient to humour the working-class by denouncing Chinese 
immigration. As might be expected, the philanthro- 
pists who have spent their lives in asserting the 
equality of the negro with the white man declaim most 
loudly against the competition of Asiatics with free-born 
American citizens. The discussion might be interesting 
if any new proof were ‘required of the insufficiency of 
abstract propositions to regulate sractical conduct. The 
equality of mankind, the boasted hospitality of the great 
Republic, and the Burtincame Treaty by which the rights of 
Chinese immigrants were specifically protected, will be sum- 
marily disregarded if it appears that the artisans hold the 


‘balance of power. In the same manner universal religious 


toleration is likely to be suspended in the case of the Mormons, 
because Utah has becomeaccessible by the opening of the Pacific 
railroad. To the argument that the Constitution expressly pro- , 
hibits all interference with religion, the majority replies that 
polygamy is a civil institution, although the Mormons, in 
common with more important sects, choose to consider marriage 
a religious contract. If the Mormons were as numerous as 
the Irish, they would be safe from persecution. 


In the State of New York the Republicans are engaged in 


.a laudable and barren effort to counteract the natural and 


typical results of pure democracy and of universal suffrage. 
‘The municipality of New York and the Government of the 
State are at present controlled by adventurers of the lowest 
character, who, with the approval of the majority of the 
people, manipulate public affairs for the pecuniary benefit 
of mae and of their immediate adherents. . Horr- 
MAN, the Governor of the State, has lately appointed to 
the Court in which half the litigation of the State is transacted 
three judg » who are known as the tools of the notorious 


Board of the Erie Railway. Mr. Tweep, the 

head of the Democratic party, has made a large fortune 
politics, after failing a few years ago in business as a 
tradesman or mechanic. His ally, Mr. Fisx, has had the merit 
of attaining a scandalous reputation which is known even on 
this side of the Atlantic. It is almost creditable to the agso. 
ciates, though not to their supporters, that they have never 
affected public or private honesty. 


Popular attention has been temporarily diverted from 
political contests by the deaths of two conspicuous actors in 
the civil war. Admiral FarraGut was a gallant sailor, and 
although he had no opportunity of distinguishing himself jp 
maritime operations, he may probably have been a skilfyl 
seaman. At the commencement of the war a large number 
of the officers of the navy belonged to the South, and in 
common with other loyal Americans they held that their 
allegiance to their respective States was paramount to their 
professional duty to the Union. The inability of the Con- 
federate Government to keep its ports open rendered their 
services comparatively useless ; and consequently the Northern 
navy was employed either in blockades or in co-operating in 
fresh water with the armies. Among the commanders of river 
flotillas Admiral Farragut was the most eminent, and on all 
occasions he displayed conspicuous gallantry. In the engage- 
ment in Mobile harbour he attacked and took an ironclad 
ship with a squadron of wooden vessels, on one of which he 
had hoisted his flag. During his cruise after the peace he 
became known to the ofticers of every service in Europe, and he 
was regarded abroad as well as at home with general esteem and 
respect. A still more famous leader in the war has lately closed 
a blameless life. There may be a difference of opinion on the 
military qualities of the generals who fought on either side in 
the civil war; but it ismo disparagement to the capacity of 
Grant or of SHERMAN to say that they had no opportunity of 
rivalling the achievements of General Lee. Assuming the 
chief command in the Confederate army in the second cam. 
paign of the war, he repelled three or four invasions of 
Virginia, winning as many pitched battles over an enemy 
of enormously superior resources. After driving M‘CuELLay 
from the peninsula, he inflicted on Burnsipe and Pore defeats 
which would have been ruinous if the belligerents had been 
on equal terms; but twenty millions of men, with the absolute 
command of the sea and the rivers, eventually overpowered 
a third of their number. The drawn battle of Gettysburg 
proved that the invasion. of the Northern States was a blunder; 
and in 1863 it became evident that the fall of the Confederacy 
could not be much longer delayed. Nevertheless General 
Lee kept Grant's swarming legions at bay for the whole 
summer and autumn, and the loss of the Northern armies 
in the final campaign exceeded the entire strength of 
the gallant defenders of Richmond. When General Laz, 
outnumbered, cut off from his communications, and almost 
surrounded by his enemies, surrendered at Appomattox 
Court House, he might console himself with the thought 
that he had only failed where success was impossible. From 
that moment he used his unequalled and merited author- 
ity to xeconcile the Southern people to the new order of 

al He had originally dissented from the policy of seces- 
sion; and he followed the banner of his State exclusively 
from a sense of duty, in disregard of his professional and 
private interests. He might at pleasure have been Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Northern army, for he was second in 
rank to General Scorr. His ancient home and his ample 
estate on the Potomac were ravaged by the enemy; but he 
never expressed a regret for the sacrifice of his fortune. There 
can be no doubt that he was often thwarted by political 
superiors and by incompetent subordinates, but his equable 
temper and lofty nature never inclined him to complaint. 
The. regret for his loss which is felt throughout the vast 
regions of the South is a just tribute to one of the greatest ' 
and purest characters in American history. 


THE WAR OF 1870. 
xIVv. 
HE interest which the political world of Germany takes 

in the acquisition or recovery of Strasburg has caused 

the real state of that city after the siege to be laid bare to us 

with a completeness which probably was never hitherto attained 

in a similar casc. We are able, therefore, to illustrate what 

we have said before as to the general effect of bombardments, 

by actual statistics of the losses sustained there, which we 
shall use however as briefly as possible. 

It appears then that the highest estimate of private property 
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destroyed, 4s made by the owners themselves, and including 
farniture (which of course is rated by them above its actual 

ing worth), amounts to 68,0ool., or less than 1/. per head 
of the civil population. But then a careful inquirer, sent by 
a North-German Committee for the express purpose of assist- 
‘ng in the matter of relief, frames his estimate at less than one 
quarter of that above given. If he is right, the losses would 
not average above a few shillings each individual all round ; 
put even taking the former as the extremest view, the result 
seems absurdly small when we learn that the besiegers threw 
more than 234,000 ry into the place, of which 43,000 
were of 24 lbs. weight or upward. 

Again, if we look at the expenditure of life and limb amo 
the citizens after the “ and “ 
« fre” of which we heard at first, the vulgar process of count- 
ing heads reduces this, no less than the loss of property, to a 
mere fraction of what had been presumed. Here, happily, 
there is absolutely no dispute, since the facts have been ascer- 
tained to a nicety by the proper authorities. Two hundred 
and fifty persons have actually been killed by the fire from 
among the civic population, and just as many more were still 
in hospital last week on the way to convalescence. Taking 
the number of citizens enclosed, after a full allowance for the 
fugitives, as not less than 75,000, it appears that a month of 
bombardment cost the lives of one person out of three hun- 
dred, and that a rather larger number (since some of course 
must have recovered before the statistics were taken) suffered 
wounds. Can it be supposed that a population really deter- 
mined on resistance would be forced to urge a commander to 
throw open their gates to the stranger because one person out 
of every three hundred was killed, and one or two more 
wounded, after four weeks of a bombardment? Under the 
conditions of endurance and union which we have assumed, 
such @ trifling loss would be far more likely to enhance the 
resolution to defend the city. 

Yet these conditions are, unhappily for the French, seldom 
to be met with. Vigour, nity, and the material means of 
defence are not often combined before a superior enemy. 
Paris of course, more than Strasburg, is really the subject of 
these observations; and in Paris we know that there are 
aumbers sufficient, and we believe that the arms and ammuni- 
tion are there also, but we can only look to the future to tell 
us how far the other elements of arduous resistance exist. 

Soissons during the week has given ominous tokens 
of how ill a French city, though fortified, may be defended. 
It is true that its works were of an antiquated type and 
moderate dimensions. It is true that there was but little hope 
that it could be relieved. But these conditions may in strict- 
ness be predicated also of Paris. On the other hand, Soissons 
appears to have had no siege train even brought before it; 
certainly no works were cast up against #. It was simply 
shelled from heavy field batteries for four days, and on the 

16th hoisted the white flag, and surrendered its garrison, 
4,000 strong, with 132 heavy guns available for use against 
Paris, to a force which, despite the untrustworthy telegrams 
from Northern France, consisted in fact of only a small body 
of cavalry, some detachments of reserve “artillery, and 
less than 8,000 of ihe lately arrived Landwehr. No wonder 
that the memory of the French flies back to the sudden sur- 
tender of the same place in the great struggle of 1814. It is 
childishly inaccurate to follow their careless journalists, and 
say that its fall at that time caused the ruin of NapoLeon ; 
but it is perfectly true that the Commandant then allowed 
to be frightened from his duty by the threats of the 
enemy to storm the place and put his garrison to the sword; 
and so, opening the gates, he permitted BiiLow’s Prussians from 
elgium to pass over the Aisne, and make the desired junction 
with Buucner coming from the Upper Rhine. And the late 
commander seems to have done his work but little better, 
having simply allowed the place to receive a sufficient number 
of shells to give the colour of an excuse to the surrender which 
the townspeople asked for. 

Before Paris itself there has really been some sharp 
skirmishing. It does not seem that this time Trocuu had it 
4 view to seize the bridge of the Prussians over the Seine at 
Choisy, as is proved to have been his object in Vinoy’s great 
sortie of the 30th September. It would rather appear from 
the sensible and temperate account of the Chief of the Staff, 
General Scuaurz (a refreshing document to read after other 
reports from the French side), that certain movements of the 
‘oops to the south and south-west of the city had drawn the 
attention of the defenders for some days before the 
13th. It was from the latter part that the Twenty- 
Second Division had actually been taken to support Dir 

$ Bavarians in the expedition to Orleans; and Trocuu 


came to the conclusion that a considerable withdrawal 
was taking place either for the purpose of detaching such a 
force, or possibly to face southward and meet the hoped-for 
Army of the Loire. Ignorant that the latter had already been 
seriously defeated, he thought possibly that it was nearing the 
circle around him, and looking for his co-operation ; and hence 
he has directed the repeated but desultory attacks in this quar- 
ter which took place on the 13th, 14th, and 15th, having been 
preceded by a reconnaissance of Ducror’s from the west face 
on the 12th. Of the first of the three days’ actions we have 
the complete account of General Scumitz already referred to. 
Vinoy again commanded, his corps, the Thirteenth, being 
evidently charged with the southern side of the defence ; . but 
he kept his reserves on this occasion ‘sheltered by the fort of 
Montrouge, whilst his advanced division only (Buancuarp’s) 
moved in three columns against Bagneux, tillon, and 
Clamart, and got as far as the former village and the cross- 
road which connects the two last. They were then close to 
the scene of the original action of the 19th of September, 
when Ducror’s men were beaten in by the Fifth Corps and 
Second Bavarians, which they had attacked during the march 
to Versailles. But on finding the Prussians (or Bavarians, 
more probably) in force not far off, Buancuarp’s troops fell 
back, having in fact come into contact solely with the outposts 
of the besiegers, but having ascertained beyond doubt—which 
was apparently Trocnu’s object—that these had heavy sup- 
ports not far off. The Prussians seem to consider this affair 
unworthy of special notice; but their reports show repetitions 
of it further to the easward, where the Eleventh Corps lie, on 
the 14th, and speak of the French temporarily occupying 
Villejuif on the 15th, and being forced from it by field 
artillery. A later report from Paris by balloon asserted that at 
Hautes Bruyéres (close to Villejuif) and before Fort Bicétre, 
more to the westward, day and night attacks had been received 
and repulsed on the 18th with loss to the Prussians, who were 
the assailants by the account of M. Dunoscq; but this a brief 
notice from Versailles entirely contradicts, speaking simply of 
new sorties repelled with ease. ; 

A detailed narrative of the fighting of the 7th on the Thion- 
ville side of Metz, published by Prince Freperic Cuar.es, is 
less satisfactory and clear than other such documents from the 
German side have hitherto been. On the one hand it is 
alleged that the French columns were unwilling to face the 
German batteries (of which no less than ten were promptly on 
the ground); but, orf the other, the list of killed and wounded, 
at first given as not over 600 of the investing force, and 
nearly all these Landwehr, is now raised to just three times 
that number, a loss gertainly not inflicted by the French 
artillery alone. The narrative proves beyond all doubt 
the one important point that Bazaine had no intention 
of really breaking through, also that only 20,000 of the 
French were employed, and that the affair, though serious, 
partook rather of the character of a raid than of a battle. We 
have all alohg been inclined to believe from the Marshal's 
conduct that he has deliberately clung to his works ever since 
MacManon’s capture, as the best, the only hope indeed, of 
preserving his army intact. Could he transport his force out- 
side that of his investor, without means of transport or food to 
retire it with, in a country stripped of supplies, he might rea- 
sonably expect to see the bonds of discipline, hitherto so well 
maintained, dissolve, if indeed he escaped the complete de- 
struction which a vigorous pursuit on the part of so superior 
a force as that of the Privce, well furnished with horse, would 
almost certainly bring on him. Nevertheless the problem of 
keeping his troops in fighting order presses on him ever with 
increasing weight, and it is not surprising that he has*endea- 
voured to make terms through the agency of his trusted friend 
General Boyer. This officer was his chief aide-de-camp at 
Chilons before the war, and doubtless owes his late promotion 
to the Marshal’s favour; and his being remitted by Prince 
Freperic Cuar_es to Versailles, to treat personally with 
and Bismark, shows at once that Bazaine’s demands are con- 
siderable, and that his envoy has gone armed with real powers 
to conclude the affair. 


At Orleans the conduct of some of the French during the 
battle of the 11th proves to have been as discreditable as 
anything this war has witnessed. Reinforcements, an eye- 
witness tells us in the Daily News, arrived “ whilst the 
“ cannon were roaring, and remained idle in the city. Whilst 
“ their officers played cards in the cafés, the men roamed 
“ about the town or lay drunk or fell asleep along the streets. 
“ And when the flying army began to pass, these men 
“ hastened to join the torrent, flung away their arms or broke 
“them, and crossed the bridge over the Loire.” Truly a 
man is indeed wanted to bring such material into fighting 
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order. Der Tann did not, however, follow up his successes 
with the rapidity that might have been looked for. He lay 
at Orleans for some days afterwards, and at the last reports 
showed no signs of going beyond it; but a detachment of one 
of his three divisions, added no doubt to the light column 
mentioned last week as having moved on Chiteaudun, and 
spoken of by German reports as RuernpaBen’s (Bavarian) 
cavalry, captured the latter town, which lies only a little more 
than sixty miles from Tours, on the direct railway from Paris, 
on Tuesday evening. Very probably Der Tann has had orders 
to sweep the supplies out of the rich neighbourhood of Orleans 
before conducting further operations against the present seat 
of the French Government. To feed the hosts from which he 
is detached will require the harvests of more than one district 
even as well furnished as the Beauce. 

General Werver has followed up the successes begun by his 
advanced guard on the 6th beyond the Southern Vosges. 
Following Camsrtet’s beaten troops through the hills to Epinal, 
hé then turned southward and gained Vésoul, driving the 
French so rapidly from that place as to cut them in two, and 
send part on Dijon, part in the opposite direction on Belfort. 
It will take more power than GaripaLpi has shown even in 
his younger days to restore the fortune of war in this quarter, 
though the reported rescue of five hundred prisoners near 
Chiteau-Thierry by Francs-tireurs, and the boast of the captain 
of those of one department occupied by the Germans, the 
Aisne, that he had 157 prisoners to hang in case of reprisals, 
show increasing boldness and activity in the guerilla part of 
the war. General Camprizt’s sensible proclamations show 
that he is fully aware of the peculiar difficulties of his task of 
organizing the rude material placed under him. 

The failures of the French garrisons in other places to show 
activity are in special contrast to the bold conduct of the little 
force at Montmédy, which has not only hitherto defied desultory 
attacks, but made on the 11th a most effective night surprise 
of the neighbouring German posts at Stenay, and carried off 
over 200 prisoners with but a very trifling loss—a success 
just now worth more to the French than the mere mention of 
it conveys, and indirectly admitted as important by the Prus- 
sians, who have abandoned the place. 


THE HOUSES OF HANOVER AND HARCOURT. 

Wer elsewhere speak of the general pare of the inno- 

vation on our received notions of Court etiquette which 
follows from the announcement of the marriage between the 
Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne. It is a good 
thing that a stupid and unjust prohibition—for in practice it 
had become almost a prohibition—has been dispensed with. 
That a Queen’s daughter should marry an English nobleman 
or gentleman is a good thing; and, pig Lrg it is not for us to 
canvass the policy of this particular marriage between a 
younger daughter of the Queen and the heir of the Dukedom, 
or, which is more important, the heir of the present Duke, of 
Anreyit. ‘There are high considerations of State policy—a 
thing too high for us—which invest with peculiar interest, to 
use the most unmeaning term, a family alliance between the 
Sovereign and the eldest son of one of the Cabinet Ministers, 
Bui this isa small matter. There is one distinction which 
the proposed marriage has which probably has already had 
great iniluence in recommending it to the Queen of EnGianp ; 
or which at any rate will now complete the Sovereign’s 
satisfaction, and which certainly must endear it to the people 
of England. Mr, Vernon Harcourt highly approves of the 
match, was privy to it before its public announcement, and 
barely escaped, if he did escape, being consulted about it as 
the ami de famille—or familles, for aught we know. ll this 
he told hy Oxford constituents the other day. Lord Lorne 
was his very good young friend—“ his family and mine are 
“ gveat friends ”—and he gave his young friend a handsome 
testimonial to the Oxford electors, The newspapers added 
something else, and reported that Mr. Harcourt also observed 
that Lord Lorne was a relative of his—Mr. Harcourt’s. 
This, it seems, Mr. Harcourt did not say, and he writes 
to this effect to the Daily Telegraph. ‘The disavowal is 
highly ereditable to Mr. Harcourt, and such as we should 
have expected from his known modesty and diffidence. But 
though Mr. Harcourt did not say so, the fact remains. Lord 
Lorne is a relative of Mr. Harcourt’s; that is to say, the two 
scions of a noble stock—this is, we believe, the phrase—are 
what is called second cousins once removed, seeing that Mr. 
Harcovnt’s grandmother and Lord Lorye’s great-grandfather 
were brother and sister. The credit due to Mr. Harcourt, in 
not adverting to himself and Lord Lorye as two noble kins- 
men, is great ; but still greater credit is due to the genealogical 


research and familiarity with the intricacies of the peerage , 
which somehow enabled the Oxford reporters to interpolate. 


‘into their notes the intimation of that relationship which Mr, 


Harcourt himself so diffidently suppressed. ‘The curious 
thing is that these gentlemen were one and all acquainted 
with the distant ramifications of the Srarrorp family without 
any revelation on this difficult and obscure pedigree from 
Mr. Harcourt. An incidental but important advantage 
acerues to the public, which the whole British nation wil] 
appreciate. This is an innovation which “the happy event” 
may produce in our symposiac practice. The House of 
Hanover will be united to the House of Harcourt. Hence- 
forth—and we hope that the hint will be taken at the next 
Druids’ meeting at Cogers’ Hall, or wherever it is that the 
Oxford constituency meets its representatives in Parliament 
—we may at all public dinners drink to the “ Health of Mr, 
“ Harcovrr and the rest of the Royal Family.” 


~ MORAL ESTIMATES. 


ISTORIANS, it is frequently said, have wasted an enormous 
amount of labour on questions which have no real interest 
for the modern intellect. Long antiquarian discussions about dates 
and places and genealogies have absorbed energies which might 
have been turned to far better account. Instead of a history of 
wars and intrigues, of the ups and downs of courtiers and the 
private lives of kings, we ought to aim at understanding the con- 
dition of the great bulk of mankind at different epochs. The 
really important questions, it is urged, would be such as these:— 
What was the rate of pay of an average agricultural labourer? 
How much food and clothing could he get for his money? What 
were the domestic habits of different classes? In what respects’ 
was the —— morality of men different from that which at 
present obtains? Were men more or less sober and chaste and 
truthtelling and merciful? and how were these circumstances: 
affected by the mere external events to which we pay so much 
attention, but which are really important only in their bearing upon 
moral and social facts? Without discussing the general question, 
there is one reflection which often presents itself in such dis- 
cussions. Nobody can dispute the importance of the order of con- 
siderations thus presented to us, but it is more difficult to say 
whether we are now competent to arrive at any satisfactory con- 
clusions. Let us take, for example, the question as to the moral 
condition of a nation at a given time. There is no subject on 
which historians are apt to speak more summarily and com- 
placently. We are all familiar with the general nature of the 
judgments pronounced. Such a time, it is said, was infamous 
for the general brutality and the utter dissolution of domestic 
morality. Another era was remarkable for the strength of public 
spirit and the purity of manners. England was at one period seized 
with a fit otf Puritanical severity, which, according to some 
writers, implied a genuine improvement in morality, and, according 
to others, showed nothing but a systematic eens The age of 
Puritanism gave way to an age in which the restraints of 
decency were regarded with cynical contempt ; and that, again, was 
followed by an era of general indifference to all lofty principle and 
of deep-seated political corruption. As we get nearer to our own 
times the changes are described as more rapid, and defined with 
greater minuteness. We look back to the times of our grand- 
fathers, when English honour and public spirit was at its highest. 
int; of our great-grandfathers, when it seems we were at the 
owest ebb of public morals, and were buying German soldiers by 
wholesale to bully our less corrupted fellow-subjects : of our great- 
great-grandfathers, when Chatham’s lofty eloquence was a fit ex- 
pression of the national spirit ; and of their fathers, when all sense 
of honour had sunk so low that a few ragged Highlanders could 
march without obstacle from the Grampians to Derby. The fancy 
that such rapid changes should have corresponded to any deep- 
seated change in the national character may be dismissed as simply 
impossible. It is plain that, here as elsewhere, observers have 
loaked at the surface, and fancied that the folly or the wisdom of 4, 
few conspicuous leaders was a trustworthy index of the general 
character of the great bulk of the nation; we are perhaps justified 
in thinking that a similar illusion has been at the bottom of many 
hasty judgments, and that when we speak of a nation being de- 
moralized or elevated, we should confine our description to the 
Court and its Ministers. Because the fruit at the top of the tree’ 
happened to be rotten, we have hastily inferred that the tree itself’ 
was unsound at the core; the season changes, and a happy chance 
brings some sounder material to the most conspicuous place, and, 
then we infer with equal precipitation that a radical cure has been 
effected. When listening to these rash assertions, we are some- 
times inclined to take refuge in Lord Macaulay's convenient 
optimism, and believe that the world has been steadily growing” 
better; that the ideal Golden Age lies always before instead of 
behind us; and that the few conspicuous figures which have 
passed for representative men should be left out of account a 
insignificant units in the vast multitudes of mankind. — 

It would, however, be quite as logical to take refuge in @ gener, 
ral scepticism. Dismissing for a moment the historical question, 
what, it may be asked, do we really know about the morality of 
our own day? What sound observer would be presumptuous, 
enough to give us a confident answer to some such simple quer 
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: this, for example :—Are Englishmen, as a rule, better than 
a a or nm We know something about a little circle 
which is in immediate contact with us; we can tell roughly what 
is the average moral standard amongst University students 
a i or members of Parliament; but few of us can 
extend our judgment from the hundreds to the millions, 
and say with any confidence what is the moral state of innumer- 
able classes of our own countrymen. Fewer still have the necessary 
materials for forming any trustworthy comparison between ourselves 
nd our neighbours; and even supposing the work to have been 
conscientiously performed after a due examination of the facts and 
a careful weighing of evidence, there still remains the almost im- 
ible task of striking a balance and comparing different types 
with any judicial accuracy. The Englishman, we will suppose, 
turns out to be on the average rather more truthful than the 
average Frevchman ; or perhaps the upper classes of Englishmen 
‘are more tuthful and the lower not quite so truthful; on the 
other hand, the Frenchman is rather more temperate or more 
affectionate to his nts, though not quite so fond of his wife, 
What calculus will enable us to sum up all these varying and 
conflicting facts, and to bring out a distinct conclusion which will 
justify us in roceeding to an estimate of the value of the religious 
‘orpolitical opinions to which they are partly, though nobody can say 
vecisely in what degree, to be attributed? And yet, intricate as 
the problem undoubtedly is, we constantly see the most passionate 
assertions put forwards as to its solution. Readers of the Tablet 
are told on infallible authority that modern civilization is nothing 
but a thin veil over unspeakably hideous corruption ; that we are 
-eoing from to worse ; and that whilst Protestant nations are 
gradually forgetting the most essential moral truths, there is still 
a bright gleam of virtue and domestic felicity under the shadow 
of the Vatican. Turn to the Daily Telegraph, and in its glowing 
columns everything is altered. Under the guidance of modern 
ideas, and following the lead of William Ewart Gladstone, civili- 
zation is moving from triumph to —— and haman happiness 
and virtue increasing in an inconceivably rapid ratio. In Rome 
we may still see a specimen of ancient barbarism, soon to be 
crushed beneath the advances of progress and civilization; but 
elsewhere we are fast hastening to a millennium of universal 
peace, free-trade, equal justice, high wages, and a general inter- 
change of benevolence. Who shall decide between the Jerenriahs 
and the triamphant prophets of the present day ? or is the cynic to 
declare that men are pretty much the same at all ages, and though 
hot fits succeed cold, and one superstition yields to another, there 
is not so very much to choose between the young barbarian and 
the Christian child ? 

The audacity with which such conclusions are put forward 
may certainly teach us to be very diffident in accepting some of 
the testimony which is often held to be conclusive. We are told, 
for example, by a distinguished writer, that the unanimous con- 
sent of the moralists and religious teachers of the eighteenth 
caitury proves that the period was marked by general corruption 
of manners. Before © unanimous consent of this kind can be 
taken as ‘conclusive, or even as possessing the slightest importance, 
we must make some obvious deductions from its weight. In the 
first place, the assertions are not those of competent or critical 
observers. There is not the least reason to suppose that those who 
denounced the vices of their con ries had carefully esti- 
mated the extent to which vice prevailed, or the extent to which 
it had prevailed in former times, or that they were even compe- 
tent to conduct any of the necessary inquiries. What they reaily 
did was to co the existing order of things with an 
‘ideal state, which they either held to be attainable, or 
to have been attained at some indefinite — age. They 
denounced the deviations from that order as scandalous 

‘and astonishing, and in so doing merely followed the exam- 
‘ple of moralists in all ages. igious teachers always have, 
ree te have, a standard of morality before their eyes which 
‘is higher than has ever been approached in practice; and if they 
are men of lively sympathies, they often mistake their own as- 
tonishment at the imperfections of society for a proof that the im- 
perfections are a novelty. They are pleased by the imagination of 
“happier past and future; and therefore it would be ible to 
teen, @ catena of denunciations of the world, by men of 

aracter in every age, which only proves that some men 
-have always been better than the masses around them. It might, 
however, be urged that the complaints in this particular period 
were louder than usual ; and admitting that they were not to be 
taken literally, we might still assume that their frequency proved 
that there was more cause for them. This more modest infer- 
‘cute, however, requi 


large classes of the population. 
oad — that the complaint is due to the improvement of 
: » which is producing a vague dissatisfaction with a teach- 
ing that contented our as that it is due to a general 
noration, which, prevents us from following it, When, in 
we find any class denouncing the world around it with un- 
“stal--vehemence, we cannot take. the assertions for _ granted, 


the class have fallen out of harmony with the circumstances in 
which it is placed. 

Nothing, in short, seems to be more difficult than to determine 
with any nicety upon the direction and speed of the moral develop- 
ment of a nation. Even when we take much greater contrasts 
and wider periods of time, there are perplexities which do not 
admit of an easy answer. We say, for example, that a nation 
which indulged in gladiatorial shows must have been brutal to 
an extent inconceivable to us. Undoubtedly the argument is a 
strong one, but it is very difficult to determine its precise weight. 
A delight in bloody and cruel sports may be compatible with 
many virtues, The Spaniards at the present day are amused by 
scenes at bullfights which would tura an English prizefighter 
sick the first time he saw them. But it would be absurd to 
deny that such a taste is compatible with many admirable 
qualities, with perhaps a higher degree of self-respect, tem- 
perance, and patriotism than is common in more squeamish 
races. Then we have to inquire how far the taste has spread, and 
whether there were not many classes which were but slightly in- 
fected with it. The governing caste and the populace of great towns 
might be thoroughly corrupt, whilst a healthier tone of sentiment 
was prevalent or, it might be, was steadily growing amongst the 
greatest part of the Empire. A few conspicuous men drunk with 
wealth and power may degrade their immediate neighbours, and 
may fill the world with e ted rumours of their atrocities, It 
is another question whether the symptoms point to a deadly and 
spreading mioral disease, or simply prove that a particular class 
has become totally unfit for the discharge of its duties. We do 
not dispute that it is possible in such cases to obtain some palpable 
results; if it were not possible, history would indeed become a 
meaningless collection of incoherent facts; but before we arrive 
at any decisive verdict, there are more precautions to be taken 
and more deductions to be made from apparently decisive argu- 
ments than is generally believed. 

We have not the space to inquire by what more refined methods 
of inquiry satisfactory conclusions might be reached, and some kind 
of moral barometer constructed to gauge the moral welfare of 
nations. Such a discussion would involve many curious inquiries, 
and perhaps the result would be that in some matters we must be 
content to be ignorant. Meanwhile we will draw the ‘safer con- 
clusion that hasty judgments on such intricate topics are generally 
to be deprecated. To take a simple case, we were lately treated 
to many lamentations on the decline of English morality, because 
the Divorce Court brought to light many cases of immoral 
conduct. If anybody had asserted that no English husbands and 
wives were always faithful to each other, the fact would of 
course have confuted him. But to prove that English morality 
had declined, it would be necessary to show that there were 
more such cases in proportion to the ation than there 
were in former days. As nobody knew what was the 

rtion now or what it was formerly, that fact was always 
tacitly assumed. In other words, the essential part of the 
ment was invariably declined. The same tendency may 
be observed whenever there isa remarkable murder or commercial 
fraud, or some conspicuous breach of decorum. People invariably 
declare that the sun of England is setting for ever because new 
and strange forms of crime, such as Baby-farming, appear among 
us; as though child-murder and the vices which lead to child- 
murder had never been Imown before, or as if one case could 
possibly prove a rule. A little more modesty in sweeping state- 
ments of this kind would not be amiss, when we reflect how very 
difficult it is for the best observers to form any judgment worth a 
serious consideration. 


THE NEXT ROYAL MARRIAGE. 


Sag Queen has done a sensible thing, and on the strength of 
it the newspapers have gone into ecstasies, and have given us 
some curious revelations during their ecstatic state. After three of 
Her Majesty's daughters have been married to strangers, the fourth 
is allowed to become the wife of a British subject. It is certain 
that no event exactly like it has happened for some hundreds of 
years, and in such a case it is doubtless only reasonable to follow 
the Parliamentary instincts of Englishmen, and to seek for pre- 
cedents. Nor can we reasonably object to a little tall talk on so 
unusual an occasion. Where would be the occupation of either 
Jupiter Senior or Jupiter Junior, if tall talk were to be wholly for- 
bidden? The elder potentate evidently looks on the marriage of 
a Marquis and a Princess as something of greater moment than 
the overthrow of France and its ruler; as for so small an event 
as'the overthrow of the Pope’s temporal power, that is not even 
worth bringing into comparison :— 

We have to announce to-day a matrimonial en, of such remark- 
able interest to all Englishmen that it must for a time divert attention even 
from the transcendent events that are happening on the Continent. The 
course of the world moves in many streams, which flow side by side with- 
out disturbing each other’s current, and we are warned that when the day 
of doom comes it will find mankind and giving in 

Many of us have been absorbed ut summer in the fate of 
Kings, and nations, but while Empires have fallen and have been 
created, and nations have been passi ugh the depths, a strange 


romance has been woven in a quiet Highland home. 

has been created this last 
Italy means to put all sham 
the Cesars 


We do not exactly know what Empi 
summer, unless indeed the King 
yerors to the blush by taking the true Crown 


thouglt-we may infer that in some way or other the sentiments of 


teacher, even. 


in St. Peter's, But, in the judgment of our great 
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so “ transcendent ” an event as this would be of less moment than 
the weaving of the Highland romance :— 

The “divinity that doth hedge a King” is common. arded so high! 
that it is, believed that the of kingly 
blood are incapable of more than mere sympathy with subjects. The edu- 
eation of Princesses naturally supports this view. It is treated as a law of 
their existence that they can be married only to partners of royal rank. 

“ Mere sympathy with subjects” is, we suppose, the kind of feel- 
ing which led the French King’s daughter to recommend that the 
people who could not get bread should make | the lack with 
uns. ‘The younger Power is more outspoken. To be sure there 
is a little difficulty when we read that the Queen is “ever a 
woman first and afterwards a monarch,” which somewhat dark 
phrase might express the undoubted fact that Her Majesty was of 
f royal when she came to the throne. But as the 
words are clearly meant to say something good of Her oe 
we will not quarrel with them. But what follows is plain enough. 
Jupiter Junior has no doubts as to the power of Princesses to feel 
more than “ mere sympathy with subjects” :— 
* Her Majesty has aided each [of her children] to win and carry away the 
iceless dowry of natural affections and home joys, and in her own realm 
she has thereby made simple human love and “ marriages of inclination,” as 
they are called, no longer out of the mode. In the instance of the Princess 
Louise and the nobleman who has won the pledge of her royal hand, all is 
sufficiently explained by the natural and charming fact that the two have 
“fallen in love.” If that phrase be simple, so are the kindly and wise 
Goma for consenting to this alliance which have obviously swayed the 
ween. 


We accept the simple phrase which so well expresses the natural 
and charming fact, and we heartily rejoice that the Queen 
has had strength of mind enough to break through a silly and 
mischievous superstition. A bad law has had a worse tradi- 
tional interpretation gather round it, and that traditional inter- 
pretation the Queen has broken through. We advisedly call 
the Royal Marriage Act a bad law, because it is simply 
an accident that has kept it from producing frightful hardships 
and mischiefs. Much doubtless may be said for giving the reign- 
ing Sovereign full control over the marriage of his or her own 
children and grandchildren, but the Act gives equal power over 
kinsfolk of the ninth and tenth generation. All descendants of 
the body of King George the Second—with the necessary excep- 
tion of the issue of Princesses married into foreign countries—come 
within its terms. It would therefore apply to a far-away cousin 
just as much as toa Prince of Wales; only here steps in that 
mysterious law of nature which for a long time past has hindered 
English sovereigns from having any far-away cousins. The strange 
thing, however, is the way in which the law is commonly misin- 
terpreted. Nearly every one fancies that there is some special 
law about “ the Royal Family ” marrying “subjects,” whereas the 
law applies equally to all marriages, whether with natives or 
foreigners. The public mind must be in a strange state when 
such a paragraph as the following can appear in the Daily News:— 

There prevails in the public mind an impression that a scion of Royalty 
can only be permitted to marry a subject by special Act of Parliament— 
indeed, the ordinary Englishman isa sort of Dumbiedikes who, in any sort 
of perplexity, immediately asks if an Act of Parliament won’t do any good ; 
but such is not the case. Itis only if the Prince or Princess be over twenty- 
five that an Act of Parliament is required ; under that age—according to 
the edict of George II.—the consent of the Sovereign, signified under the 
Great Seal and declared in Council, is sufficient. 


What is meant by an Act of Parliament being required if the 
Prince or Princess be over twenty-five is quite beyond us. We 
turn to our other guides, and we find the Daily Telegraph wrap- 
ping the matter up in such a cloud of words that there is no 
saying whether it knows the law or not. The Times is 
this time more lucky. It defines the Royal Marriage Act as 
“ prohibiting the marri of members of the Royal Family 
without the consent of the Sovereign, or, if they have attained 
twenty-five years, of Parliament.” That is to say, the marriage 
may take place if neither House of Parliament addresses the 
Crown against it—a somewhat different thing from “ requiring an 
Act of Parliament.” And an “edict of George the Second” is 
an odd way of describing an Act passed under George the Third. 
The Daily News, then, goes in for law; the Times and the Daily 
Telegraph go in for history and genealo Now we are bound to 
say that the Times is this time correct in its facts, as far as they 
go. It says that no daughter of a reigning Sovereign has married 
a “subject” since the time of Edward the Third. This is cer- 
tainly true, if we except the marriage of one of George the Third’s 
daughters with her cousin the e of Gloucester. The Times 
robably forgot that a Duke of Gloucester—and a Prince of 
ales also, to say nothing of a Queen Consort—is as much a 
“subject ” as anybody else, and used the word as it sometimes is 
vulgarly used, as opposed to “the Royal Family.” With this 
correction, the Times is quite right in its facts, only it hardly 
understands their full bearings. Undoubtedly no daughter of a 
reigning Sovereign has married an ordinary Englishman since the 
time of Edward the Third. But it is worth bearing in mind how few 
daughters of reigning Sovereigns there have been to marry from 
Edward the Third till the coming in of the present family. Richard 
the Second had none, Henry the Fourth had two, Henry the Fifth 
none, Henry the Sixth none, Edward the Fourth had four, three 
of whom, as the Times says, married English subjects, but not 
in their father’s lifetime; Edward the Fitth none, Richard the 
Third none, ome the Seventh and Eighth two each, Mary and 
Elizabeth none, James the First one, Charles the First two, 
Charles the Second none, James the Second two, William the 


‘Third and A (in 
and Anne none. some of these 

James and Charles the First, daughters who died while aan 
have not been reckoned.) This is an important aspect of th 
case, because, as we see in the present instance, a youn, 2 
daughter is much more likely to marry a native than an el, ~ 
one. Then again the Times reckons up five “ Princesses,” not 
being daughters of reigning Sovereigns, who have married 
Englishmen. As we do not know the definition of a “Princess” 
in the modern sense, we do not know whether Mar 
daughter of George Duke of Clarence and mother of Cardinal 
Pole, has a right to be added to thelist. But, though Queen | 

in the end married a foreigner and Elizabeth never married at 

it would have been only fair to remember how many schemes there 
were for marrying both of them to Englishmen—schemes which 
show that public feeling had not yet learned to wonder at such 
marriages. And in a matter which, as it happens, specially 
touches Scotland, the marriages of Margaret the toate Dowager 
and Mary the Queen Regnant are not altogether without bearing 
on the subject. And the winding-up of the Times is certainly 
wonderful :— 

We must, as we have said, go back to Edward III. to i 

an occupant of the Throne a daughter upon = 
retrospect of five centuries lands us in another world. Up to that time 
alliances between Princesses and Peers were not so uncommon, and it is 
remarkable that in the days when feudalism was strongest the line of de- 
marcation between Royalty and the Peerage was more easily passed than it 
a subsequently been under the growth of more modern ideas of State 
policy. 
Begging our instructor’s pardon, the fact is no way remarkable, 
but just what was to be looked for. The tendency of feudalism 
—to use a word which we avoid whenever we can—was to sink 
the King in the Lord, to look on the Sovereign as simply holding 
the highest place in a gradually ascending au. We say only the 
tendency, because other opposite tendencies were at work also; 
still, where such a tendency had its influence, it is plain that the 
“ine of demarcation” between the highest rank and that next 
below it might be looked on as different only in degree from the 
line of demarcation between any two of the lower ranks, 

The fact is that on this matter the elder Jupiter is altogether 
distanced by the younger. The following historical retrospect is 
such as we do not get every day :— 

Truly we must go a long way back in English history to discover a 
precedent for the alli which is now sanctioned, between such a subject, 
however ennobled or renowned, and such a bride. The latest instance is 
found in the union of the Duke of York, afterwards James II., with Lady 
Anne Hyde, who was daughter of Lord Chancellor Clarendon, Antecedently, 
however, to the period of the Stuarts, such marriages were by no means 
infrequent. Henry VIII. took not less than four wives to himself from 
among the fair commoners of his kingdom, Edward, eldest son of Henry VL, 
wedded Lord Warwick’s daughter, Lady Anne Neville; Philippa, the 
daughter of Edward III., united herself with the Earl of March ; the Black 
Prince, her brother, contracted wedlock with Joan, ** The Fair Maid of 
Kent” ; King John’s daughter Eleanor married the Earl of Pembroke ; and 
Maud and Gundred, children of William the Conqueror, were united re- 
spectively to the Earl of Chester and the Earl of Surrey. 

As the writer goes on to say that “other instances might be 
culled in plenty from the records of the Heralds’ College”— 
perhaps from more obvious sources also—we have no right to 
complain of mere omissions in the above list, though one notable 
case should, we think, not have been forgotten. It was once asked 
in the Oxford Schools what royal persons had married subjects, 
and the answer was, “ John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, married 
Katharine Swinford, a governess.” This is a kind of answer 
which is very precious ; it belongs to that choice class of state- 
ments which are true to the letter, but which display more 
ignorance than any mere blunder. We could have wished the 
younger Jupiter to have risen to this level. As it is, will it be 
thought hypercritical if we object to the title of “Lady” be- 
stowed in this passage on the daughter of Sir Edward Hyde? 
The Chancellor soon after his daughter's marriage was indeed 
created a Peer, and before long he grew into an Earl, but his 
daughter soared at once from the place of Mistress Hyde to that of 
Duchess of York. On the other hand, of the four “ fair commoners” 
of Henry the Eighth’s choosing, two, namely Anne, Marchioness of 
Pembroke, and Katharine, Dowager Lady Latimer, at least passed 
though the peerage on their way to royalty. And while talk- 
ing of Anne Neville’s marriage to the Lancastrian Prince of 
Wales, it is funny to forget that a second marriage made her not 
merely Princess but Queen of England. Edward the ‘Third had 
more than one daughter who might have appeared, but p= 
who “united herself”’—a formula applied to no one 

on the list—to the Earl of March, must be a jumble be- 
tween Edward’s granddaughter we and one of her 
aunts. The Fair Maid—or more truly Widow—of Kent 
was evidently in the eyes of our genealogist a mésalliance, 
yet the granddaughter of Edward the First was not so very 
far below her cousin (or Welsh nephew), the son of Edward 
the Third. To be sure she worked her way up gradually as far as 
husbands were concerned, and it was possible to forget that the 
widow of Sir Thomas Holland and of the Earl of Salisbury was 
the daughter of a King’s son. It is perfectly true that King 
John’s daughter—well known as King Henry’s sister—Eleanor, 
“ married the Earl of Pembroke,” but it is odd to leave out that 
she also married the Earl of Leicester. Lastly, we reach the 
climax in the daughters of the Conqueror, Maud and Gundred, 
married respectively to the Earl of Chester and the Earl of Surrey. 
These statements are puzzling. After a few moments’ thought we 
recognised in “the Earl of Surrey ” the famous William of Warren. 
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ived that Mr. Stapleton’s labours had been in vain, 

and that the genealogist was still so deep in the blackness of dark- 
ness as to look on his wife Gundrada as William’s own daughter. 
Maud and “ the Earl of Chester ” puzzled us yet more. After a 
considerable amount of thought we began to discern in “ the 
Ted of Chester” no less famous a person Eadwine Earl of 
the Mercians. How these unlucky Earls are cast about from one 
jace to another! it is not so long ago that Jupiter Senior turned 
Fadwine’s grandfather into an “ Earl of Coventry,” adding profound 
ulations on the imaginary title. So i eng now has 
settled all the —s questions as to William’s daughters ; 
he has ruled that Matilda was the daughter promised to Eadwine, 
and he has proceeded further of his own authority to marry the 
English Parl to the “concupita virgo,” the refusal of whom had 
jed him into so much trouble. May we complete the picture and 
try to call up the family group of the Earl of Chester and his 
Princess? It is plain that Shakspeare thought that Macbeth and 
Siwald were surnames, and we have seen the words “ Harold, 
Farl Godwin.” Let us then image the household—The Right 
Honourable the Earl of Chester, Her Royal Highness the Countess, 
Viscount Edwin, the Ladies Edwin, and the Honourable Messrs. 
Bawin. Pity that so illustrious a stock has vanished from the 


Peerage 

_ But we have our own question and our own difficulty. Can the 
slavish jargon of the Court Circular go on when a daughter of 
the Queen is married to one who, we are specially reminded, is 
{like herself) a commoner? Up to this time the Marquis of Lorne 
has been “‘ honoured” every time that he came in contact with 
his future wife, her mother, her brothers, or her sisters. He may 
have been allowed to “attend,” he could in no case “ accompany.” 
Shall we now hear that a man “ has the honour of dining” with 
his own wife, or that he “attends” but may not “accompany ” 
his wife, or, for augat we know, hischildren too? Many other such 
subtle questions press upon us. We have no precedent later than 
Edward the Third’s devs, and in Edward the Third’s days there was 
no Court Circular. e “ young people,” as our teacher lovingly 
calls them, are probably not thinking about such things, but “ the 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the Court ” must be driven to their wit’s 
end to know what to doin a state of things the like of which 
has not been seen since days which, as the 7'imes tells us, land us 
in another world, 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 

iy Church Congress which has lately been holding its 
Session at Southampton is, we believe, the tenth of those 
annual assemblies. From the first tentative and unambitious 
meeting at Cambridge the movement has gathered strength. That 
it has advanced, that it is, and that it is likely to continue, would 
alone justify some attention to such a series of voluntary assemblies. 
The Co at Southampton laboured under some difficulties as 
com) with its immediate eae which was held at 
Liverpool. That there was a falling off in the numbers of those 
who attended is only what might have been anticipated, but no 
assembly presided over by the Bishop of Winchester was likely 
to fail in interest. We may say of the Congress that it was 
generally of ger a interest, and in some matters of especial 
interest, The subjects and the stock papers and the stock 
speakers were represented much as usual, The fiery Archdeacon 
of Taunton, much to the regret of his friends, and perhaps to 
the disappointment of many who are his friends as well as his 
opponents, was not sufficiently recovered to attend with his lively 
contributions to the spirit of the occasion, but his absence 
was relieved some very plainspoken gentlemen of a very 
different school that represented by Mr. Denison. The pro- 
gramme, as we ena it may be called, was sufficiently diver- 
sified ; but we fail to discover by what principle the selection 

of subjects and of speakers at these assemblies is decided. Perha 
on the practical but not very scientific one of getting vente 
to: or to read essays, on subjects to which they have 
given attention. This may have its advantage with those who 
conduct the discussion, but is not so well calculated to meet the 
necessities of those who wish to profit by the debates and papers. 
We had at Southampton an Education Meeting, a Ritual Meeting, 
# Missions Meeting, a Christian Unity Meeting, a Lay Co-opera- 
tion Meeting. If it be objected, as we dare say it is objected, that 
all these subjects have been discussed before, it will perhaps be 
deemed a ient reply that all these} subjects will be discussed 
again, and that so long as they are open—and they seem likely 
bes iy to remain open—a Church Congress is just the occasion on 
which to discuss them even over and over again. This is true as 
far as it goes, and we do not deny that it goes a gore wey It 
may fairly be admitted that a Church Congress does good in- 
directly rather than positively. The fact that itis is its chief justi- 
fication, The Church of England is quite right in keepingitself before 
people’s eyes and showing that it has something to think about, and 
is actually thinking, writing, debating, and taking counsel about it. 
The mere spectacle of assembling, however informally, showslifeand 
vigour ; the more so, that all these conferences are voluntary and 
unofficial. The Congresses meet here and there, now north, now 
south, now in centres of population and industry, now in more 
quiet.and rural spots. But they establish centres of co-operation 
pond bases of over this is 
ething. ey are not representative ies; but they are 
managed by representative men—bishops, clergy, and laity, 


essayists and speakers, Parliament men and curates, all have their 


place, or may win their place. The Congresses are not autho- 

ritative, but they bring out a good deal of what is in some re- 

— better than mere official authority—the moral authority of 
uence, 

It has been said—and Bishop Wilberforce, the President of 
the Southampton Congress, en as all Presidents are bound 
to do, on the topic—that Congresses tend to allay differences be- 
tween rival schools, and that one of their best results is that men of 
different views understand each other better, and will for the future 
insist rather on their points of agreement than on their grounds of 
divergence. This is to some extent true; but it is not the whole 
truth. It may be suggested on the other hand that in these Con- 
gresses there is a tendency to skin over wounds, to conceal rather 
than to cure differences, and to affect a polite and courteous 
harmony, which is only not mischievous because both parties 
know that they are rather cajoling each other. And this is an evil, 
or a benefit, which is common to other Congresses than those of 
Churchmen. ‘The British Association at Liverpool the other day, 
if we could believe two of the representative speakers, is to be 
credited with this success; that the two great schools of Free 
Thought and Traditional Teaching—in plain words, Science and 
the Okuteh—eeally had arranged matters, and that there was 
no feud between them. Such was the mollifying and polite 
talk of a Bishop and a Professor. The truce is a hollow one, 
and to pretend that a treaty has been concluded by any high 
contractors is, if not illusive, evasive. All that can fairly 
said on this head is that in conference men must be more 
civil and keep a better on themselves than in print. And 
even this is a gain. ‘This feature, and it is an agreeable one, 
was illustrated at Southampton. The Evangelicals, at least some 
of the better men et Mr. Ryle and Mr. Garbett, have 
had the good sense, as as their principles are concerned, to 
vindicate their appreciation of their own convictions. For the first 
time—at least we believe this to be the case—they attended a Con- 

Lord Shaftesbury all but attended, but not unpardonably 
istrusted his own powers of self-restraint. Had he been at South- 
ampton it is possible that he might have forborne to characterize 
Ecce Homo as vomited out of the jaws of hell. The Broad Church was 
but feebly represented. But at any rate, Congresses teach perfervid 
talkers to keep the peace. Mr, Ryle must hold the approval which 
he expressed of Mr. Mackonochie with considerable qualifications. 
That he spoke with courtesy and cordiality of an opponent is 
much. The politeness required at a Congress is a good, gua social 
morals ; but tends to an evil if it persuades people that there is 
outward peace where there is a fundamental conflict of principles. 
To agree to differ may in its way be a very good thing; but to 
differ is the solid fact, and not always palatable or profitable ; the 
agreement to differ civilly is only the gilding of the pill. Anyhow 
it is not to be denied that at Southampton there was no interfer- 
ence with the liberty of prophesying or even of licentiousness of 
speech, One or two wild men—a Mr. Elliot especiall f and a Dis- 
senter whose name has escaped us, and who is proba ly a Sande- 
mannian—were fierce, and spoke, and spoke vey. emphatically, 
against every form and shape of what the least advanced Church 
of Engiand men would agree upon as Church principles. 

There was at Southampton, as at Liverpool, what is called—and 
we are sorry to find a body like the Church Co guilty of the 
vulgar stupidity of calling it—a Working-Man’s Meeting. We 
take it that there is a little unreality in such a gathering—some- 
thing of what the Greeks used to call gevaxespoc. The working- 
men—that is, if artisans and day-labourers are meant—are not 
the men to regulate the affairs of the Church; and it is unfair 
to them, and something more than unfair in those who float 
this delusion, to pretend or to let it be pretended that they are. 
The working-men are convoked to the evening meeting perha 
to let them see somehow that they are ised ; we take 
it that the working-men can find out by other and higher 
tests that they are recognised. We perhaps unfortunately, a 
long way off understanding uneducated men, as uneducated men 
are a long way off understanding those who attend and work 
Church Congresses. But to get them together of an evening to be 
talked to and managed by the Bishop of Winchester, and to be 
mesmerized by the voluble oratory of the Bishop of Peterborough, is 
a piece of policy which the working-men can soon see through and 
may be tempted toresent. Petting our inferiors in intelligence and 
education never answers. An evening meeting of this sort gives 
occasion for the exercise of adroit strategy and manceuvring on 
the part of the great men ; but we may perhaps be suspicious as to 
its results on the little men. A labo man is seldom elevated 
or complimented by ostentatious patronage and condescension. If 
Bishops and notables think that one among the objects of a Church 
Congress is to show themselves off to “the ” the sooner 
they disillusionize themselves of this error the better. There was 
very nearly being a row at this meeting, and the storm was avoided 
only by meeting the roughs in a homely fashion, which conduced 
little to the dignity, and perhaps not much to the real influence, of 
the occasion. The risk was hardly worth the gain. 

There remains but the feeling that these Congresses are like th 
Prussians before Paris, always getting their heavy guns into posi- 
tion—and then? Why, nothing then. The same men, the same 
subjects, the same discussions, the same country parsons detaili 
their small parochial empiricism, and illustrating the subject by 
“my practice in my own flock” —the same experience meetings 
appear a after roe and will reappear. This is, we admit, a 
view which may be taken of all Congresses, whether political, 
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social, scientific, or religious. Now and then, as was the case this 
year at Southampton, a subject of immediate and pressing interest, 
such as the working of the new Education Act, turns up. The 
discussion was very ably maintained, and additional interest in it 
was imparted by the presence of Mr. Cowper-Temple, and we have 
every reason to congratulate the Congress on the excellent and 
practical spirit displayed by all the speakers in this debate. But 
these occasions are rare. e speak with diffidence as mere spec~- 
tators; but might not some practical good come out of these 
desultory and talking Parliaments by appointing Committees for 
a definite and single object, and ordering reports, statistics, and the 
like to be presented at the next Conference? We know that to 
talk over a subject often has its advantages ; but only to talk 
has a tendency to become wearisome, 


QUEER MAGAZINES. 


IIE next compiler of a history of inventors ought to include 

in his book some notice of the men who have discovered 
names for new magazines. It is easy enough to find a taking 
name; but if the finder turns over the indexes of periodical pub- 
lications in the British Museum he is almost certain to see that 
he has been anticipated. Yet that there can be something new 
under the sun in the way of magazine-titles is plainly shown us in 
the bookshop windows of those districts in whica the tavourers of 
eccentric forms of religion and ae mostuy dwell. Find a 
“Strict Baptist” chapel, and you will find in the window of the 
nearest bookseller the Zion's Trumpet, or Penny Spiritual Magazne ; 
and the Earthen Vessel, a Christian Record—a two ny maga- 
zine of the same High Calvinistic character. But the Calvinists 
must give way to the ag ga who send out every month 
from the “ Progressive Library,” which has moved from Camber- 
well to Southampton Row, sixpennyworth of trash bearing the 
following titke—* Human Nature: a monthly journal of Zoistic 
Science, Intelligence, and Popular Anthropology; embodying 
Physiology, Phrenology, Psychology, Spiritualism, Fallcosty, 
the Laws of Health, and Sociology: an Educational and Family 
Magazine.” 

This precious serial is now in its fourth year of life. Being quite 
ignorant of its existence and name, we were rather startled at the 
language in which it was first made known to us. “The circula- 
tion of Human Nature,” we read in its advertisement, “has in- 
creased very much during the past year.’ This seemed to be 
an odd way of declaring a fact which no one ever denies, that 
the population of the world is not decreasing. Being accus- 
tomed to tradesman's-English, we thought it was the preface to 
some tailor’s or shoemaker’s proclamation that he, moved by his 
anxiety that human nature should be more cheaply booted and 
clothed than it has hitherto been, had opened a new shop. But 
the next sentence opened our eyes—first in disillusion, and 
then in amazement. “ About 1,000 copies have been distributed 

vatuitously.” “ Copies of human nature” must be prospectus- 
English for little children. No tailor or shoemaker can have 
given away a thousand babies during the year 1869. “A 
gratuitous distribution fund,” the notice further informed us, 
“ is required to sustain the cost of such arrangements. The cause 
of _progress could not be better aided than by expenditure of ten 
pounds monthly in this work.” Pausing again here, we concluded 
that we were on our way to make the acquaintance of a humane 
and honest system of We could hardly believe 
that so many ‘thousands of’ child- vers could be found in this 
crowded country, but we were relieved from our difficulty by read- 
ing, “‘ We can supply Ifwnan Nature to America”—to childless 
families already there, we conjectured, for emigrants are seldom 
anxious to take out more children than they have. Just as we 
had resolved to make further inquiry into the system of the 
eccentric and anti-Malthusian philanchropist, we came with a 
shudder upon the dreadful announcement thxt any one in England 
can have a single copy of Human Nature for sixpence, and any 
one in America twelve copies for two dollars. Ifa copy of human 
nature be a baby, Mrs. Waters was an angel of mercy in com- 
parison with this wholesale projector. But on calling on an agent 
of the “Progressive Library ” we found that Human Nature was 
nothing but a magazine. 

The reader will already have perceived that Human Nature 
exhibits one feature common to all eccentric magazines. It asks for 
“a distribution fund.” The number of Zion’s Trumpet now before 
us is unhappily the last number. The editor, in a farewell address to 
the readers headed “Tear Ye the Sound of the Trumpet,” 
declares, half pathetically and half furiously, that he has been 
blowing this trumpet for thirty-seven years, but his “con- 
science will not allow him” to blow it any longer. “The Spirit 
of the Lord has departed” from the Strict Baptists; in other 
words, the Strict Baptists prefer the Zarthen Vessel and Gospel 
Standard, and will not ‘raise the wind,” as worldly people say, 
for the Trumpet which has never given an uncertain sound. “Upon 
the same principle as the Apostles shook the dust off their feet in 
the cities who would not receive their words, so the editor departs 
from those who, though professing to love the truth, will in their 
hearts have none of it”; that is, will not give a penny for the 
Trumpet. “The community which for years stood in the front 
rank for purity have now coveted the Babylonish garments ; they 
have resorted to measures carnal and worldly to maintain their 
locus standi; they have called each other by the name ‘Re- 


Gospel for hire; they have drained the pockets of the labouri 
oor to raise up tabernacles and temples. But, friends, as this wil] 
@ our last appearance with the Trwmpet, we will bid each of you 
adieu! God helping us, we shall by-and-by issue anothe; 
periodical exclusively devoted to the defence of the truth.” We 
should like to be in the Trumpeter’s company when he is decidip 
upon the name of his new magazine, 6 
Each of these eccentric magazines is the recognised means of 
intercommunion between the members of a little eccentric world, 
One may live a long life, and meet thousands of men and women 
of all classes, and ae never meet a man or a woman who goes into 
a shop without blushing to ask for a Zion's Trumpet, a Human 
Natwre, or an Earthen Vessel. Most men and women would 
expect the shopkeeper to laugh in their faces, or cry for the police, 
The believing purchasers find themselves in the midst of an 
ignorant world ; and when they want lodgings, servants, masters 
or apprentices to their mind they advertise in their own maga- 
zine. ‘Progressists” coming from the country are asked in 
Human Nature to “ call at once at the Progressive Library, where 
they may hear of lodgings” to suit their advanced intelleets; 
otherwise they may get into a house where the tables 
will not talk, and have to lie on sofas that are not “me 
diumistic,” or sit upon chairs which are still in the un- 
advanced condition of the chairs of the feudal epoch. If, how- 
ever, they should have the ill-luck to hire uncongenial and 
benighted apartments, a guinea a year will make them alwaya wel- 
come to the drawing-room of the “ Progressive Library,” the walls 
of which are hung, and the tables laden, with “ spirit drawings, 
paintings, photographs, direct writings, and all that can interest 
and instruct those who inquire into the subject of Spiritualism.” 
The editors of the “ Strict” magazines have to inform their tra- 
velling readers in what towns or streets they can find “ places of’ 
truth.” “J. B.” is told, “ We do not know of any place of truth 
at Ballarat; but there is one at Melbourne”—which is only, 
hundred miles distance—a tolerably long Sabbath day’s journey. 
“F. S. wishes to know if there are any places in Somersetshire 
besides Bath and Langport ” [places not ‘ of truth’ being no places 
at all]. “W.B. says in reply to H. T. that the truth is 
reached at the Baptist Chapel, London Road, Saffron Walden.” 
These extracts are taken from the Correspondence pages of the 
Gospel Standard, and as we read them we think the Zion's Trumpet 
has been too hasty in concluding that the narrowness of the 
“ Strict ” world is dying out. A bricklayer wants to find a master- 
“ whose views are in accordance with this magazine”; the same 
formula is used by gardeners, cooks, dressmakers, and a yeast manu- 
facturer, Lodging-house keepers hold out the inducements that 
“a cause of truth is in the vicinity,” or that there “is a Baptist 
cause one mile and a quarter,” or ‘‘ a place of truth is near.” 
These eccentric worlds have each of them great men—*seers of 
the age,” in the words of Human Nature ; “ preachers of the truth,” 
in the words of the Strict magazines—-of whom the big world has 
never heard, and never will hear, Photography has been a great 
boon to these worlds, if we may judge from the advertisements of 
cartes de visite which are a characteristic of all their magazines. The 
Gospel Standard has its twelve apostles:—‘* Twelve Vignettes on. 
one card—Wycliffe, Luther, Calvin, Knox, Huntington, 6 
Warburton, Kershaw, M‘Kenzie, Philpot, Godwin, Taylor.” Mr. 
Gadsby, who appears to be editor, publisher, preacher, and Pope 
of the sect, sells the portrait of his relative, and the eleven found 
worthy to stand beside him, for half-a-crown. For the same price 
he sells a photograph of “ the late Mr. Philpot’s tomb.” But the 
“Strict” world’s endowments in the way of photography are 
nothing compared to those of the spirit-rapping world, Human 
Nature proposes, in addition to its gratuitous distribution fund, a 
species of Spiritualist Art-Union. A small sum, “ not equal to the- 
value of the works offered,” is charged to those persons who wish 
to take part in the distribution of Human Nature. The purchaser of 
ove number might have had for Sorry a photograph of J. M. 
Peebles; the purchaser of another, A. J, Davis's picture for the 
same price. If we had bought Human Nature for September we 
should have had the right to claim a copy of “ Have You been 
Vaccinated ? ” for fourpence ; or in July we might have bought 
“ Musical Gymnastics” for eightpence. We were very lucky in. 
buying the October number as our first specimen, for it includes 
“a certificate,” which, if cut off and posted to J. Burns, of the 
Progressive Library, will ensure us “ one copy of the Magnetized 
Photograph of Dr. Newton, at gd. post free; published at 2s. 
James Burns and Dr. Newton appear to fill, in Human Nature's 
world, the same elevated niches which Gadsby and Philpot occupy 
in the Gospel Standard’s world. J. Burns gives a phrenological. 
examination of his great rye age head, addressed to Newton in 
rson, which is the most sickly mass of undiscerning flattery we: 
ave yet read. Mr. Burns appends a note to his picture of Newton's 
character, in which he describes the process of the magnetization of 
photographs. “The Doctor” carefully prepares them “ by taking 
a few in his hand, and in a quiet and retired place directing his 
will-power towards them, and giving them a shock, as he does his 
patients, In many instances this power has been felt by those who 
touched these magnetic cartes, even without their knowing what 
they touched.” ‘We should think that those who give two shil- 
lings for one of these precious pictures must experience the greatest 


But Human Nature does not merely possess its facile publisher, 
?ts miraculous doctor, and its eloquent Peebles who has settled 
Christendom by his great work on “The Mythic Jesus, Churchaé 


verend’; they have coveted the filthy lucre, and preached the 


Jesus, and Natural Jesus”, it has a tremendous serial going on in 
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by Anna Blackwell, who is writing it in Paris—“ The 
jd os hy of Re-Incarnation.” hen we had read a few pages 
of this “philosophy,” we made sure that the siege of Paris had 
begun in earnest, and that the authoress is composing it in the 
midst of falling bombs. She begins chapter the twelftn with the 
incid declaration that “ Individualised spirits, by voluntarily fol- 
Jowing the selfish instincts instead of the dictates of reason and 
conscience, have determined the modification of their perisprit 
hich has brought u them the cor nderftial retribution of 
conjunction with fleshly bodies. The etherealized matter of the 
“fuidic realms of existence offers no resistance to the action of the 
perisprit.” What in the world, or out of the world, a“ perisprit” 
js we cannot tell from this article. It does not even help us to be 
told that the “ perisprit only operates externalisations in harmony 
«ith the innocence of their moral state”; nor are we any further 
forward when we learn that “ the absolute amenability of the fluidic 
worldsto perispritic action could only lead to the endless declension 
and ever-deepening misery of the disorderly spirit.” Itseems that 
“win the fluidic world a spirit, even of your low rank, is able, with 
the aid of his perieprit which constitutes his individuality, to clothe 
himself instantaneously with any visible or even tangible form 
that he may wish to assume, provided he is able to borrow the 
asimalized fluids necessary to the production of that form; a 
porrowing which a spirit of higher order has no need to effect.” 
Plainly, he may help himself. The authoress does not give the 
Jeast hint who is the “spirit of low rank” whom she addresses. 
Every one who has read Mr. Oliphant’s odd book will acknowledge 
¢hat Mr. T. L. Harris must be one of those spirits of the higher 
order who have the right to take without borrowing. This we also 
deduce from a contribution of that gentleman to the present number 
of Human Nature, in which he has assumed “the animalized fluids” 
which was once in Edgar Poe— Poe's Raven, continued from 
the Inner Life, through ‘I’. L. Harris.” It has the metre and rhyme 
_of the poem Poe wrote before he was degraded into writing 
through a medium. From this continuation we learn two facts— 
first, that the raven which tormented Poe was the spirit of the 
Emperor Aurelian ; and ay: that mother-spirits suckle baby- 
spirits “on the sainted spirit-shore.” The poem has an explana- 
tory note signed E. A. Poe, in which he says—not without cause 
—“T have but partially expressed myself.” If the mediums 
whom Shakspeare, Byron, and Poe are so unlucky to engage as 
their continuators really receive anything from those poets, they 
receive it as sieves. Whatever is precious runs through them, and 
goes no one knows where ; the world never gets anything but the 
thick deposit which smells and tastes of the “‘ mediumistic” sieve. 
We imagine that the same class of society supplies Human 
Nature and the Earthen Vessel with the majority of their readers. 
Perhaps the silencing of Zion’s Trumpet and the increasing circula- 
tion of Human Nature are not wholly disconnected facts. mf 
tualism draws its converts from. the high deal pews in which 
children have slept and fretted under Antimomianism. One 
autobiography in the October number illustrates the pr of 
an inquirer from the Sabbatarian Protestantism of his childhood, 
and the horror of the Presbyterian at the Popish doctrine of the 
Comniunion of Saints, to belief in “the presence, sympathy, and 
actual communion of the dead with their earthly friends ”—a 
doctrine, she says, “ which has never been popular among orthodox 
Protestants, if such a paradoxical being as an orthodox Protestant 
can exist.” We commend the study of the “ Spiritualistic ” 
magazines to Dr. Cumming, who will no doubt smell the Jesuit 
dn the unbeliever. A Lady who writes upon “The Philosophy of 
Leibnitz” declares that “the Protestant scheme, both of religion 
aud morals, has imposed barriers upon the spiritual world, so that 
it has no freedom left to interpose any amelioration of man's 
material destiny.” We confess that we do not understand her; but 
-she must know a t deal about Leibnitz, as she has discovered 
‘that “he was deeply imbued with the doctrines of Plato, Timaus, 
Plutarch Aulus [sic], Gellius, Euripides, and others.” Where can 
we find the ern thinker who, after the same manner, is deeply 
‘imbued with the doctrines of Bishop Berkeley, Alciphron, Lord 
Campbell, Isaac Disraeli, and Marlowe ? 


ARMY ORGANIZATION. 
v. 

E problem before us is the adoption of an organization 
which will establish the Reserve army system in full deve- 
lopment at home, and the pare system for Indian and 
distant foreign service, if possible without any severance of the 
connexion between the two forces; without, in short, obliging us 
to resort to the expedient of creating a local Indian army. The 
solution, we have shown, is not impossible. It may be found in 
the application of what we have designated the Nursery Battalion 

sjstem, under which recruit would receive his militar 
training in a battalion which would feed the long-service army in 
one diveetion and the Reserve army in the other. The training 
battalion would be the trunk of system, from which would 
branch out the foreign and home armies—the former composed of 
tien who had elected to serve for a term of years with the colours 
both at homo and abroad; the latter of men who had preferred to 
from the active practice of military duties into the home 
‘eserve. The numetous advantages which such a scheme, judi- 


ciously applied, is calevlated to bestow have been already recited 
At some length ; and we have expressed the opinion that it is one 
which is capable of satisfying in an,eminent degree the military 


‘| liable to duty either at home or abroad, as 


requirements of the country. Let us now see in what way such 
ascheme might be applied. 

Here it becomes » to remark that while we are able to 
write confidently as to the broad — which should govern 
all military re-organization, and while it is possible to define with 
sufficient precision the outline of the measures to be adopted to 
secure that re-organization, the task of the journalist becomes far 
more difficult when he seeks to fill in details, and to state exactly in 
what manner the measures which he proposes should be carried out. 
Indeed, the task is one which it is scarcely incumbent on a journalist 
to undertake at all, even if it be prudent for him to attempt it. 
The duty of firing effect to recognised and clearly defined prin- 
ciples of public policy is one which belongs strictly to the Execu- 
tive, requiring as it does an intimate acquaintance with all the 
minutis of the subject, with all its numerical details, with all 
the tiny technicalities and endless economical considerations, 
which no one person can possess. In passing, therefore, to the 
somewhat closer examination of the measures to be adopted to 
give effect to a comprehensive and satisfactory scheme of Arm 

orm, we desire rather to adumbrate one of many possib 
applications of the system which we have recommended than to 
dogmatize as to details which are susceptible of almost intinite 
modification without any sacrifice of principle. 

We will proceed to assume that a first step towards the re- 
organization of our military system would be the localization of 
the troops in military districts. This may perhaps be conveniently 
taken as the starting-point of all substantial reform. The 
advantages of localization have already been glanced at, and will 
become more apparent as we proceed. They are so generally 
admitted that it is hardly worth while to waste time in consider- 
ing the faint and unimportant objections which, on numerous in- 
sutlicient grounds, have been urged against localization. Indeed, 
the fact that a step was last year t towards localization by 
the formation of military districts seems to imply the acceptance 
by the War Office authorities of the general principle, although 
some hesitation is still observable about its effective application. 
The next step should be the formation in each district or sub- 
district of a nursery battalion, which might be called the “mi- 
litia battalion,” or the “ second. battalion,” or the “ traini 
battalion,” or by whatever name might be preferred. In 
this battalion every soldier would receive his first training. 
At the end of two years, if a well-conducted, likely lad, the 
soldier would be allowed to volunteer for service in the 
battalion, which would take its turn of both home and foreign 
service. The regular battalion would be attached to the same 
military district as that to which the nursery or militia battalion 
belonged from which the soldier had volunteered. And the rela- 
tion between the nursery and regular battalions of a district would 
be close and intimate—as close and intimate as are those between 
the first and second battalions of a regiment under the present 
organization. That is to say, the officers of the two battalions 
would be on one list for promotion and exchange. Tho non- 
commissioned officers of the two battalions might be on the same 
footing. The same esprit de corps would animate both bodies. 

Those men who at the end of two years did not elect for the 
regular army would be passed into the Reserve, either imme- 
diutely, or after another year's training, as might be thought best. 
The third year is to be recommended as likely largely to increase 
the soldier's stability and general efficiency. He might learn his 
drill, no doubt, in two years; but most military men will agree 
that that which constitutes the real h of a soldier—his in- 
grained discipline—is hardly likely to become set or established 
until the third year. And it is of the first necessity that the 
soldier should pass into the Reserve with such a momentum of 
discipline upon him as will carry him through all his reserve 
service, and leaven and make good his military efficiency until the 
end of his career. 

The soldier has now from the nursery battalion, either 
into the regular battalion or into the Reserve. Let us trace 
briefly his possible career in these two directions. The regular 
soldier has already com two years of training. He engages, 
we will assume, for eight years’ further service. It will then be 
proper that he should enjoy a higher rate of —— he earned 
as @ recruit; with a right to a pension in ease of being 
invalided. During the eight years of his re service he will be 
suldiers of the line 
are liable at present—that service werne always performed in the 

ular battalion of the district to which he belongs, except when the 
soldier himself expresses a desire to change. At the end of this 
term the soldier will have completed ten years’ service. Should 
he now be encouraged or permitted to re-engage? It is 
desirable to avoid, on the one hand, the stagnation in pro- 
motion which is the result of too numerous re-engagements ; 
on the other hand, there is the danger of losing a large number of 
efficient non-commissioned officers if engagements be altogether 
discouraged. ' These opposite considerations were discussed by 
Marshal Niel in his Report of the 24th of October, 1868 ; and 
the Marshal was, on the whole, of opinion that ten years is the 
limit at which it is desirable to retain soldiers in the ranks. It 
seems to us, however, that with our scattered dependencies it 
would be impracticable and undesirable to assign ten years as the 
absolute limit of regular military service. In the case of very 
valuable men, commanding officers should therefore be authorised 
to permit them to re-engage for another term of seven or eight 
years, at the end of which period they would become entitled to 
a pension, and eligible for civil loyment, It is a question 
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whether all well-conducted soldiers should not be eligible for civil 
employment at the end of their ten years’ service, and such an 
arrangement is recommended by the consideration that it would 
doubtless have the effect of stimulating volunteering for the regu- 
lar army, and of discouraging a too wholesale system of re- 
engagement. The patronage of civil employments may be made a 
most valuable engine for the improvement of the army in more 
ways than one. It is a power of which our authorities have ever 
been strangely slow to avail themselves. We shall hereafter have 
occasion to say more on this point. 

The soldier, then, who re-engages after his first ten years and 
serves on for a pension will, we may assume, be the exception. 
The soldier who takes his discharge at the end of ten years will 
be the rule. The public career of the former may be said to 
close when he has earned his pension. But the discharged ten- 
year soldier might be required—or invited, if that were deemed 

referable—to pass into what we will call the Second Reserve. 
Fieve, however, we-must return to the soldier who, having elected 
for reserve service at the end of his two years’ preliminary 
training, has passed, either at once or after a third year’s training, 
into the First Reserve. In this force he would still be borne upon 
the books of the nursery battalion. He would draw a retaining 
fee of 4d. or 6d. a day. He would be annually recalled for 
a period of training with the nursery battalion; and these 
periods of training might be diminished after three or four 
years of reserve service, and the liability might be further de- 
ferred year by year, or in proportion to the soldier’s ascertained 
efficiency. How long exactly this reserve service should be, we 
do not pretend todecide. It is for the military authorities to select 
between a comparatively extended service of, say, seven years in 
the Reserve ; and a short reserve service of, say, three or four years. 
Whether the longer or shorter term be accepted, the ultimate des- 
tination of the soldi r would be the same. He would pass, on the 
expiration of his first reserve service, into a second reserve, when 
he would once again come into personal contact with the men who 
had passed through the regular battalions, The two streams would 
thus flow into and compose the reserve battalions, the connexion of 
which with the military districts from which they both took their 
rise would be still maintained. What the exact duration of the 
second term of reserve service should be is another of those ques- 
tions of detail the decision of which we are willing to leave to the 
Executive. 

We thus establish in each military district or sub-district three 
battalions :—1. The nursery battalion, which would have a cadre 
organization, being composed of the recruits in their first two 
or three years of service, fully and efficiently officered; and 
of the men in their first term of reserve service, who would 
be borne upon its books. These battalions would only be 
required to go abroad in the event of war. 2.The regular bat- 
talions, which would always be kept approximately up to their 
war strength, and furnish all Indian, colonial, and foreign garri- 
sons, and of which the necessary proportion for carrying out the 
foreign reliefs would be retained at home. 3. The reserve batta- 
lions, the members of which would only be occasionall uired 
to undergo training. These battalions, like the Prussian d- 
sturm, might be made liable to be called out for home defence only 
in the event of a threatened invasion. We thus practically come 
to the distribution of our forces in three main bodies—the Militia, 
Regulars, and Reserve. If it be that this distribution is 
one which already exists, the reply is obvious, that the proposed 
organization gives us, in fact, our present organization purged of 
its elements of inefliciency and weakness; and this, it appears to 
us, is what it ought to be the object of Army Reformers to accom- 
plish. Whereas the Militia now consists of raw and untrained 
men, it would, under the arrangement which we have suggested, 
be made up entirely of men thoroughly grounded in military 
duties and i Instead of a regular army almost anta- 
gonistic to the Militia, we should have between the two bodies the 
closest possible connexion, for the Militia would feed the army, 
and the Militia and regular battalions would form, in fact, but 
two battalions of one and the same great regiment. Instead of a 
large force always on full pay, and liable to constant fluctuations, 
this scheme would give us what Mr. Cardwell professes himself 
anxious to obtain—* a system which will secure the ay the 
country against panics constantly recurring, which shall be con- 
sistent with sound economy in time of peace, and which will give 
us security against depression in time of war.” Such a system 
would perfectly realize all the advantages both of localization and 
of the cadre formation—fundamental elements in all sound 
schemes of army organization. It would furnish us with as many 

men as we could require, all trained soldiers, and with an 
organization which would admit of the ready and efficient mobili- 
zation of whatever force it might be necessary to place under 
arms. And, while proof against sudden inflation and depression, 
the system would be sufficiently elastic to admit of being soberly 
adjusted from time to time to the requirements df the country. 
At is a system which admits equally of expansion into an armed 
nation, or of contraction into a force small enough to meet the 
views of the most rigid economists. But its ex ion and con- 
traction can only be gradually effected. It would give us in fact 
a large reservoir of military force, which it would be impossible to 
empty or fill at a moment's notice. 

__ As regards the numerical proportions of the force to be main- 
tained under this system, we assume that it would be sufficient to 
maintain in India and the colonies an infantry force of 80,000 


—total, 120,000 regular in‘antry. If the casualties in this forge 
be assumed at 10,000 per annum, we should have to look to our 
Militia to furnish that number of volunteers annually to the 
regular battalions. If the annual enrolments amounted to 30,009 
men, and if the militiamen were required to give three years 
with the colonies and seven years with the First Reserve, the 
regular army could be supplied, and the trained Militia force at 
home would amount to 200,000 men when the scheme had full 
developed itself. +The total available trained force to take part in 
a Continental war, and to defend our shores, would thus—exely. 
sive of the Second Reserve and Volunteers—cousist of 40,000 
regulars, 200,000 trained Militia—at least as good soldiers, we 
may assume, as those of Prussia—bringing up the available home 
force to 240,000 men. Each increase or decrease of 10,000 in 
the annual enrolments would give an increase or decrease in the 
total force of 100,000 men. Behind these would stand the Second 
Reserve, all trained soldiers; and the Volunteers, of whom we shal] 
speak hereafter. This would be our war strength. In peace tim 
the force at home actually with the colours would consist only of 
the 40,000 regulars and the militiamen undergoing their first 
three years’ training. 

We would here once again distinctly observe that these propo- 
sitions do not contain the only possible application of the system 
which we advocate. On the contrary, that system is, we re 
susceptible of almost infinite modification of detail. It might 
even be inverted altogether without prejudice to its principle, by 
attaching each man on enlistment to one of the regular battalions 
at home, and either passing him at the end of his prelimin 
training into the Militia Reserve, or retaining him, if he desired 
it, in the regular battalion. Under this arrangement, the rsa 
battalion, instead of the Militia, would be the nursery battalion ; 
and the regular army would feed the Militia in time of peace, 
instead of the Militia feeding the army. This application of the 
system has some economical and other advantages, and it would 
avoid the bringing together of large numbers of recruits un- 
leavened by the presence of old soldiers. But it would entail 
several inconveniences; it would not give us such efficient Militia 
officers; and to make the first line of defence do the work of 
training recruits appears to be less sound in principle than the 
opposite application of the nursery battalion system which we 
have suggested. But here again, as with the other details, it is 
for the authorities to make their selection. 

We reserve for another article the consideration of the question 
of the application of the ballot, of the officering and training of 
the force, and of the other details of the scheme which it seems 
necessary to touch upon. It is important to notice that it is not 
a na to ably this system, in either of the forms in which we 

ave presented it, to the special corps—the artillery, cavalry, and 
engineers, 


‘BISHOP ULLATHORNE ON THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 


— Pope is reported to have just issued an Encyclical an- 
nouncing the suspension of the Vatican Council, because it 
could not enjoy “ full liberty ” under existing circumstances. He 
is quite right. The members of the Council would indeed be far 
more free to speak, write, and act as they please than they ever 
were during the seven months of the session already held, for His 
Holiness no longer has the police, the post-office, and the printing- 
press under his control. But it has long since become abundantly 
evident that liberty of the Council means in his mouth liberty of 
the Pope to manage the Council as he chooses, just as liberty of 
the Church means simply liberty of the Pope to exercise an ab- 
solute government over it down to the minutest details. It was 
to secure this kind of liberty that the medizeval Popes always con- 
trived, when they could, to hold their Synods at Kome; and the 
Catholic world, when it was in earnest about the matter, as in the 
case of the Councils of Constance and Trent, always insisted on * 
Councils being held out of Rome, and if possible out of Italy, in 
order to secure them against it. If the present Council were to 
assemble next month at the Vatican, there is not the slightest like- 
lihood that the Italian Government would interfere with its discus- 
sions or with the promulgation of its decrees ; but then it is obvious 
that the Curia would not have the same machinery at its disposal 
for controlling the action of the bishops, and the result of increased 
liberty on their part might introduce awkward complications. Half 
a loaf is better than no bread, and an incomplete Council, whose 
decrees are notoriously —— by many of the bishops as having no 
present force, and incapable of having any till they are signed at 
the conclusion of the proceedings, is better than none at all, and cer- 
tainly better than a Council with its hands untied, which might be 
inclined to undo the work already accomplished. Papal infallibility 
has been promulgated to the world in an “ Apostolic Constitu- 
tion ”—that is, a Papal Bull—with the nominal assent of a majority 
of the assembled prelates; and though such a decree can only be 
held binding by those who begin with assuming the doctrine it 
contains, still something of the prestige of conciliar authority may 
be plausibly claimed for it, and we may be sure that the Jesuits 
and the infallibilist bishops will spare no pains to get it palmed off, 
under the most sacred sanctions, on the acceptance of the Catholic 
world. 

By far the most conspicuous member of the English Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, next to the Primate, is Bishop Ullathorne of 
Birmingham. His line at the Council was indeterminate and 


juen, with 40,000 men at home for the relief of the foreign troops 


vacillating, but he was supposed to sympathise with the “inop- 
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unists,” and he voted jurta modum in the Congregation of 
re 13. He has now come forward with an apology for the 
C y and its decrees, in a sermon preached in his cathedral 
on Sunday last, which is sufficiently remarkable, if indeed it has 
been correctly reported, to deserve a few words of notice here, 
ly as he was good enough to begin with a polite denuncia-. 

tion of “the incessayt and monstrous misrepresentations of the 
in this country were so long filled "—which we almost fear may 
have been intended to include ourselves. We shall certainly not 
return the compliment, but we are free to admit that, if the 
Bishop’s statements are anything approaching to accurate, we at 
least ve justly deserved the severest of his censures. But, then, 
are they accurate ? We can only say that, if they are, there has been 
at conspiracy, not only among “periodicals” and “ daily 
* in England, but among eyewitnesses at Rome and illus- 
trious members of the Council, to misrepresent its history by the 


acts and conduct of that Synod with which the various periodicals | 


most “absurd fables.” According to the Bishop’s rose-coloured 


description, nothing could have been more perfectly harmonious, 
more cog free, and more profoundly edifying than the 


m beginning to end. Well, it may have been | 


so, but the letters of the two French bishops published in the 
Times of May 3 and the Journal des Débats of May 10, to go 
no further, are very odd illustrations of such a view. Let us come 
alittle to details. The Bishop begins by oe the report 
that a place of meeting had been — y chosen where the 
bishops could not be heard, and, while admitting the fact of the 
acoustic defects of the hall, says “ the difficulty was soon remedied 


were selected from one party, and that the immense majority of 
them have no sort of claim to be called “learned men” at all. 
Two men of mark, Hefele and Haneberg, were placed among them 
mainly as a blind, but no work of any importance was assigned 
to them. Hefele was only employed to examine the ceremonial 
forms of the Council of Trent, ak Abbot Haneberg to report on 
Eastern monasteries. The latter, indeed, was found to be so little 
amenable to Roman influences that a special regulation was 
decreed to exclude him from a seat in the Council to which, as 
mitred abbot, he would have been entitled. When, again, the 
Bishop speaks 5 of the sixty or more ees pub- 
lished during the Council, he forgets to add that Ato: them had 
to be printed at Naples or elsewhere out of the Papal States, and 
that they could only be smuggled into the city at all by stealth ; 
@ whole impression was sometimes seized by the police. 

Bisho Ullathorne comes at last to the decree on Infallibility, 
about which he does not seem more accurately informed than on 
the other matters he deals with; for he begins by stating that 
“it was not brought in by the Holy See, and that the Holy See 
had no act or part in bringing it into the Council; and that there 
was no idea at first of bringing it into the Council,’ but 
that it was introduced in deference to the strongly expressed 
wishes of a great majority of the bishops. he Schema 


on infallibillity was drawn up by the Commission De Fide 


viously presented cn the subject; but Dr. UL 


acing an awning from the pulpit during the debates.” It was ; 


remedied, or partially remedied, at last no doubt, but not, unless 
we are greatly misinformed, till many months after the opening of 
the Council, though complaints had been made from the very 
first, and the obvious and easy remedy of finding a more suitable 
place of meeting was strenuously resisted. The difficulty of hear- 

was well known before the Council met, and a high dignitary 
to whom it had been mentioned was heard to say that it was an 
advantage, because decrees and not debates were what was reall 
wanted. And it was several weeks after the opening that a Frenc 
bishop, who had delivered a very effective speech, remarked bitterly 
of the Council Hall, “ Elle est sourde, muette, et aveugle.” 

This is a minor weve not unimportant point, but Bishop Ulla- 
thorne appears to us hardly less fortunate in his next criticism, 
which concerns a far more fundamental matter in the proceedings 
of the Council. He assures us that “the ears of England have 
been filled with absurd fables about the spirit which animated 
that great Council,” which he, speaking as a witness from the inte- 
rior of the assembly, is in a position to correct. ‘No one could 
enter it without being struck with the august dignity of the 
assembly, and the ease, freedom, and brotherly affection, the unity 
and the spirit of peace and harmony, that pervaded it throughout. 
To that description there was not even a single exception. . . The 
Council combined the freedom of the House of Commons with 
the dignity of the House of Lords, adding thereto the dignity, 
meekness, and patience of the episcopal character.” Here 
again we are constrained to observe that other members of the 
Council, such as those we have already referred to, tell a very different 
tale, not to speak of such works as Ce qui se passe au Concile, or the 
Letters of Quirinus, both composed at Rome under the eye of 
eminent prelates, with whom the writers were in constant com- 
munication. What are we to say, for instance, to the case of the 
Chaldean Patriarch or of Cardinal Guidi, both of whom were 
summoned into the Pope’s presence immediately after making a 
speech on the Opposition side in Council, and threatened with 
censures and deprivation of office if they would not submit and 
recant ? 
an ition speaker would hardly be held accordant with 
“the” heodon of the House of Comnne ” or “the dignity of 

sthe House of Lords.” And if there was “no single exception to 
the peace and harmony and brotherly affection pervading the 
assembly ” and its “august dignity,” how are we to interpret such 
an episode as is minutely described by a writer on the spot 
already referred to ?—‘‘ Kach one of these statements (of Stross- 
mayer’s) was reccived with loud murmurs, which at last broke 
out into a storm of indignation... at these words a frightful 
tumult arose. Several bishops sprang from their seats, rushed 
to the tribune, and shook their fists in the speaker’s face. A shout 
resounded from all sides, ‘Omnes, omnes, illum damnamus.’” 
Similar occurrences are related at other times. And Archbishop 
Kenrick so little appreciated the perfect freedom of debate, that 
he says in a publiched pamphlet that the obligation of speaking 
in Latin, and the order of business imposed on the Council by the 
Pope, cut off all opportunity of submitting any point to close 
examination by debate. Orations, he says, can be delivered, but no 
te, properly speaking, is possible; no one can speak out of his 

to answer the ents, or even the personal attacks, of a 
que on the other side. Bishop Ullathorne goes on to observe 
at the measures brought before the Council were not imposed 
on it by the Cardinals, but were “ drawn up by specially selected 
theologians, among whom were English, German, and Spanish,” 
and that “ for two years these learned men were engaged drawing 
up the schemes to be presented and discussed.” What he omits to 
say is, that these “learned men” were selected exclusively by the 
Pope, that their deliberations were carried on under a stringent 

h of secrecy, so that the bishops were kept up to the last in 
entire ignorance of the matters intended to be submitted to them, 
that nearly all the members of this preliminary Commission 


Such conduct on the part of the Queen towards | 


and published on March 6, and therefore in fact it was 
introduced into the Council by the Holy See. No doubt 
a petition of some 400 infallibilist had been pre- 
lathorne can hardly be 
ignorant under what influences and what kind of moral pressure 
at petition had been got up. No doubt it had been the original 
intention of the authorities that the motion should be introduced 
by an individual bishop and carried “by acclamation.” It was 
only after two preconcerted attempts of the kind had been de- 
feated by the vigilance of leading Opposition bishops, that it was 
determined to introduce the subject in the ordinary official 
routine. The announcement that the bishops would be allowed 
to propose motions was made at the beginning obviously with this 
object ; for any purposes of independent action on their it 
was rendered purely illusory by the Pope’s reserving to himself 
and the Commission he nominated the right of rejecting any 
motion proposed before it came before the Council. And the 
evidence of « deliberate design, matured through several years, to 
bring this subject forward—indeed, the evidence that the main, 
if not the sole, object of convening a Council at all was to 
this decree—is superabundantly conclusive to all impartial ob- 
servers. Dr. Ullathorne can hardly fail to be aware that for some 
a past Provincial Synods have been held by command of 
me in various countries, the decrees of which were carefully 
revised, and in fact practically drawn up, at Rome ; and that every 
one of these Synods was found, more or less directly, to affirm 
Papal infallibility when the decisions came to be printed—a 
circumstance of which the Jesuit organs have not been slow to 
avail themselves. Nor can he be ignorant that the Civilta Cat- 
tolica, the official organ of the Holy See, every article of which 
is submitted in manuscript to the Pope’s own inspection, 
has been for the last year or two studiously preaching up the 
doctrine, and that the designs of Rome were so well known 
that separate remonstrances were addressed to the Pope 
before the opening of the Council, from the Bishops of Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, and Germany, against the question of infallibility 
ing brought forward at all. Neither can he be ignorant of 
the Pope’s inexorable determination to keep the bishops at Rome, 
when they were literally dying in the fever-laden atmosphere of a 
Roman summer, till the dogma was carried. In the face of these 
facts, and others that might be mentioned, it is rather startling to- 
be told that the question was forced quite unexpectedly on the 
Holy See by the bishops. 

We need not follow the Bishop in detail into his defence of the 
dogma itself. It was hardly necessary to explain to any rational 
critics that it does not imply the infallibility of the Pope's table- 
talk, though this has been not unfrequently asserted by infallibilist 
preachers and writers. The Pope’s ex cathedrd, i.e. his official, 
utterances supply quite a sufficient illustration of the bearings 
and consistency of the claim now asserted. If any Papal utter- 
ances were ever official, the heretical letters of Honorius to the 
Eastern Patriarchs deserve that name. Boniface VIIL, to whom 
Bishop Ullathorne refers with’ evident approval, and whose 
favourite saying was that the Pope hoids AT rights tn scrinio 
pectoris sui, asserted in the most unequivocal terms in the Bull 
Unam Sanctam the absolute supremacy of the Holy See over all 
secular Governments, which must therefore on the Bishop’s own 
showing be—as undoubtedly it is, if we accept the Vatican decree 
—an infallible truth. It required some courage to assure us at 
this moment that the Pope “cannot promulgate any new 
doctrine ” ; ple are apt to think that what a man has 
just done, he may do — Infallibility extends, according 
to the Civiltd, to “all truths and doctrines connected with the 
various revealed dogmas, and therefore to all sentences and decrees 
concerning the common weal of the Church, her rights and dis- 
cipline.” Dr. Ullathorne says this isa doctrine which the Church 
has always believed, and that “ there is no alternative between a 
Pope made infallible by God and a million Popes made infallible 
by themselves.” There is no such thing, in other words, as the 
infallibility of the Church. Be it so. Protestant controversialists 
will be infinitely obliged to the Bishop for the refutation he has 
put into their hands of the grand argument of their opponents 
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‘before the Vatican Council. It is quite clear, if he is right» 
that all the Fathers and early Councils, not to add a whole 
host of Catholic theologians since, must have held the Protestant 
tenet of the unlimited right of private judgment. Hoc Ithacus 
velit et magno mercentur Atride. It is not for us to arbitrate on 
such high matters, but we are inclined to think that Bishop Ulla- 
thorne’s argument, like the dogma it is intended to vindicate, is a 
terribly backhanded weapon to wield in defence of the claims 
of his Church. German Protestants have not been slow to avail 
themselves of it already, since the proclamation of the new 
o— and others may be expected to follow so promising an 
example. 

What course the opponents of the dogma inside the Church 
may take hereafter we are unable to say, but Bishop Ullathorne’s 
habitual inaceuracy is conspicuously exemplified in his account of 
their conduct in the past. Indeed history, whether ancient or 
modern, does not seem to be his forte any more than Dr. Man- 
ning’s, in whose steps he is humbly following. He might have 
known that the Gallican school, which he falls foul of, did not 
contradict, but reaffirmed, “the doctrine the Church had always 
believed” on Papalauthority. Ifit originated in the time of Boni- 
face VIIL., that was simply because he first attempted to enforce 
agninst France the monstrous pretensions against which it protested ; 
and when the head and front of its offending is made to consist in its 
being “ever ready to find reasons to show that a Council is superior 
to the Pope,” the assailant of Gallicanism apparently forgets that 
he is also assailing the dogmatic decree of the Gicumenical Council 
of Constance, solemnly ratified by the reigning Pope and his suc- 
cessors. Nor is it a less strange description of the Opposition 
at the Vatican Synod to say that “ 88 of its members — away, 
not because they disapproved of the doctrine; ” the fact being that 
the 88 dissentients not only “stayed away,” as did some 70 more 
who were in Rome at the time, from the Solemn Session, but 
issued an emphatic protest against the decree, and that many of 
them had most decidedly announced their disapproval of the doc- 
trine in their speeches or published treatises before. Dr. Ulla- 
thorne had excellent reasons for commencing his discourse b 
solemnly warning his hearers that all the accounts of the Council 
in the newspapers were “absurd fables.” If his sermon is cor- 
rectly reported there must certainly be a pretty strong infusion of 
the fabulous element somewhere. 


HIGHBURY BARN AND THE ALHAMBRA. 


HE —— which is involved in the relations that ought 
to subsist between public morality and — amusements is 
much deeper and more grave than the immediate occasion which 
will perhaps have the indirect advantage of og general 
attention to the larger subject. At last the Middlesex Magistrates 
have prohibited the public exhibition of indecent dances in the 
two most notorious places in which they were exhibited. 
Opinions need not be unanimous as to the value of the cumbrous 
machinery by which public amusements of a dramatic kind are 
among ourselves regulated. The Lord Chamberlain's jurisdiction 
over theatres of a more ambitious kind is partial and difficult to 
put in execution. It is not, as far as experience goes, exercised 
capriciously or in a spirit of favouritism; but it is from the nature 
of the case intermittent and inadequate. Besides, it does not meet 
the circumstances of the present times. Our own tion has 
seen the rise and progress of institutions which are at once 
theatres and public-houses. One need not be an old man to re- 
member that it was with something like enthusiasm that some 
thirty years ago philanthropists hailed and fostered the creation 
-of music-halls devoted to popular entertainments which it was 
thought would meet and encourage a purer taste in evening 

amusements, It was hoped to revive 

. The rites derived from ancient days, 

~ The rites that taught us to combine 
The joys of musie and of wine, 

-or at least of gin-and-water. The e now beginning to feel 
the value of education would be willingly weaned from the sordid 
sotting of the tap-room. Refreshment for the body—that is, the 
throat—they must have, and could not this be combined with the 
elevating influences of some sort of art? One of the first music- 
halls for “ the masses” started a picture-gallery which was far 
from contemptible, and provided a fair evening concert of re- 
spectable singers. But as time and competition went on the 
necessary result followed. Attractiveness among the rival halls 
degenerated into a contest of piquancy. The tidy sentimental 
songs sung by people in ordinary coats and evening dress 
gradually assumed a warmer hue, the sin; adopted a more 
eatrical costume, and gradually the platform of the suburban 
music-hall was transformed into a stage, and the chorus, as in 
old Hellenic days, begun to unite dance and song. It is needless 
to trace the history of the Music-Hall from the Canterbury 
Hall of five-and-twenty years ago to the Highbury Barn of 
the period, or to narrate How the institution in Leicester Square, 
by sure but certain steps, developed from the Lecture Room and 
Mechanics’ Institute, owned by bankers and managed by grave 
divines, into the present gorgeous home of harlotry and Life in 
London under Mr. Strange’s management. Such power as the police 
or magistrates possessed over these institutions was conferred, by an 
Act passed in the reign of George IT., for a very different purpose. 
Ranelagh and Vauxhall combined music anit dancing, fut the 


dancing legalized by this Act was much more likely to have been 
private dancing among’ the visitors than public duteng on the 
stage. We conjecture this because, at the time when the Act 
was ed under which the county magistrates gave a special 
licence to public places which are not theatres, the ballet was 
unknown in England. We do not mean to say that public dances 
on & stage were unknown, but the ballet of action, as we under. 
stand it, was unknown. The dramatic masques of the Elizabethan, 
and Stuart period might be leading up to it; but that peculiar 
form of dance, originating in the East, which in India is known ag 
the nautch, and which still flourishes as it did in Roman times 
in the Gaditanian dances, a common delight to Martial and the 
visitors to the gipsy quarter of Seville, is unknown to England, 
Like a good many other luxuries the foreign dance, voluptuous 
and sensual in its home, has become only brutal and obscene in 
the cold North. 

But we are not going into a history of improper dances from the 
days of the daughter of Herodias to those of modern Paris. The 
Italian ballet, when once introduced into England, contained the 
elements of degradation. Whatever the poetry of motion may mean, 
it was sure to evaporate when transported from the courtly parterres 
of the Opera House to the rough homes of middle-class London 
amusement. The sensational element was certain to be exaggerated, 
After some difficulties, and by reason of the doubtful state of the 
law, ballet forced itself into the music-hall, and all the vi 
with few of the specious elegancies, of the performances of Taglioni 
and Duvernay ran riot in Leicester Square. France lent its aid 
in the corruption of stage-capering, and a very disgusting dance— 
we are not aware whether it is an article de Paris or a foul 
exaggeration of some Moorish original—the can-can, was imported 
into London, Even in Paris, so at least we believe, this dance 
was not strictly a public one, or executed by the unfortunate 
— called artistes in costume—or rather, absence of costume, 

Paris print-shops at least give it as performed by the heroes and 
heroines of student life and the demi-monde. in ordinary attire, 
In London it was put on the stage, and performed with more 
than its native immodesty, at one of the minor theatres. The 
Lord Chamberlain—who bad long been exercised by the de- 
creasing petticoats, or fringes, of ballet-girls—prohibited the 
can-can in all places under his jurisdiction; but his power did not 
extend to the Alhambra and Highbury Barn. There is a super- 
abundance of evidence to prove the popularity and indecency of 
the public performances at these two places. At Highbury the 
evil was not confined to the roysterers, nor the immorality to the 
unlighted recesses of these groves of Cotytto. Mohockism in the 
streets followed obscenity in the gardens. Placid Islington was 
nightly terrorized by the riotous freaks of the revellers returning 
from their orgies, and maddened with blazing spirits and buining 
passions. Unless public decency and the commonest dictates of 
propriety were to be abandoned, interference with these abomina- 
tions became unavoidable. At last the only remedy for an evil 
daily growing was adopted; and on the report of the police 
the dancing-licence has been refused to the proprietors of the 
Alhambra and Highbury Barn. Why even a music-licence was 
granted to proprietors who had so outraged public morality it 
would be difficult to say. That the blow against this public 
exhibition of obscenity and outrageous encouragement of im- 
morality was not dealt too soon is obvious from the pitiful 
ag urged by the culprits that it was not dealt earlier. 

. Strange says that he was taken by surprise, and had no 
notion of the interference about to be taken. Mr. Giovannelli 
whimpers that he was very ill when the can-can was introduced 
at Highbury—tried to stop it—found that his —_ diminished 
as the impropriety was abated—found himself hampered by 
contracts with his nasty artistes; and, finally, much against his 
own private and virtuous convictions, was obliged to submit to, 
or connive at, the public performance of the can-can. Unless 
we are misinformed by newspaper correspondents, even the can-can, 
is exceeded in vileness by other abominations at some, or one, of 
those halls devoted to the moral elevation of the million, It is 
something that the Middlesex magistrates have been well ad- 
vised to maintain their, however tardy, interference, and to stand 
firm against even the fervid eloquence of a Q.C. who was 
instructed to endeavour to persuade the Bench that the Alhambra 
performances were highly artistic; we suppose answering to that 
class of ballet of which Moliére tells us “ La morale est bonne, et la 
métaphysique bien entendue.” That la physique is bien 
there can be no question. Mr. Strange goes on in moving terms 
to ask our sympathies for “the 200 artists, principally females, 
who will be thrown out of employ” by the suppression of his 
dancing-licence. Artists is the superfine for young women who 
display their nakedness in public to two or three thousand oe 
tators, and we own to having small sympathies with the clas: 
though they are not naughty but only nasty, and spend all their 
gains, as congenial novels assure us, on widowed mothers and 
paralytic fathers. The plea urged by the Alhambra manager 1s 
equally good for the chevalicrs d'industrie who are thrown out 
employ by a police raid on betting-houses, and even by the respect- 
able housekeepers whose houses are closed by a tyrannical inter- 
ference under Lord Campbell's Act. 


Higher considerations remain. These music-halls and the 


can-can would not be unless there was a public taste in a 
certain section of society which demanded and encouraged them. 
Messrs. Strange and Giovannelli are culpable much as the 
Second Empire is culpable. They pander to corruption, and 
ears ago, 


by pandering are constantly creating corruption. 
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: memory serves us, the uenters of the Opera hissed 
¥ ofl the London for a style of which 
was as the minuet de la cour to the can-can. The can-can would 
not be tolerated on the boards of Covent Garden, but Messrs. 
Strange and Giovannelli are to be charged not so much with vitiat- 
ing public morals as with understanding the public taste of the 
frequenters of inferior yan of public amusement in London 
too well. Sensational mas, burlesques, and obscene dances 
are popular, not because Shakspeare and Sheridan are not played, 
but because eas and Sheridan are unintelligible and slow 
to the general. The modern stage has not corrupted morals so 
‘much ag our morals have corrupted the modern stage. The 
stage of any period of society always been held to be a 
mirror of that society. Has it really come to this, that the middle- 
class, and indeed much of the higher, is incapable among us of 
more serious and ennobling amusements? Is it that the sense of 
better aims, purer enjoyments, and intellectual pursuits is dying 
out among us? There are ominous signs that patriotism is old- 
fashioned and out of date. A cynical contempt of a noble life, 
of higher literature, and of enthusiasm in any solid convictions is 
exhibited in the repose, as it is called, and indifference of manners 
and speech, which belongs to high society. The highest culture 
among us is represented by a polite and superb contempt for any 
reality and heartiness; and among the middle-classes the exces- 
sive devotion to wealth, and all that goes to creating personal 
wealth, absorbs the whole nature. Under these circumstances 
pod amusements and literature, burlesque, travesty, 
comic journalism, the English stage and the English novel, are 
t phenomena. If the stage and the drama of the day re- 
flect the morals of the day, we may almost begin to think that, at 
least as regards certain classes, the classes who want cheap amuse- 
ment in great cities, we are on the verge, if not in the act, of national 
decline. In the declining days of the Roman Republic and of Roman 
ic virtue the stage was the mirror of popular social degradation, 
apd the latest and, as some think, the best of Roman historians 
points out that, as dramatic literature became worse and worse, 
seenic spectacles and scenic pomp became more splendid and 
stimulating, and went hand in hand with general corruption. 
The ancient mimes of the dark days of the Triumvirs were 
almost identical with our farces and burlesques. The gods and 
heroes, and the famous legends of antiquity, and the glories of 
the ye were treated in the spirit of mockery and scofling to 
which we owe Messrs, Byron and Burnand, The loose harle- 
uinade and the looser dances of the Roman stage coincided with 
days of the death struggles of the better Roman life. Absit 
omen 


SANDHURST. 


HEN, nearly two years ago, a Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into and report upon our system of 


' military education, its investigations were directed in ‘the first 


instance to the state of Sandhurst, the indiscipline gnd gene- 
rally unsatisfactory condition of which place was matter of 
general notoriety. Nor had the Commissioners much difficul 

in arriving at the causes which had brought it into this 
state. Sandhurst was a place of education which presented 
no inducements to study; or rather it would be more correct 
to say that there were none for the great majority of the 
students, for although a certain number of free commissions 
were given annually to the cadets who stood first in the list, the 
competition was necessarily limited to a comparatively small part 
ofthem. Usually about twenty such commissions were bestowed 
half-yearly among a class of one hundred cadets, the greater 
portion of whom would after a few weeks’ residence discover that 
they had no reasonable chance of getting a place anywhere near 
the top, while a still er number would not feel interested 


' in trying. The only result of their taking things easily was that 


their commissions had to be bought for them by their parents, 
while the few who were too idle or too stupid to pass, on 
completion of the term of residence, the very easy qualifying ex- 
amination which entitled them to purchase a commission, could yet 
obtain admission to the army by passing a still easier examination 
before the Chelsea Board. If we imagine the Universities with 
their honour lists abolished, and, in place of fellowships and other 
prizes, payments in money made to the parents of some of the 
more suecessful undergraduates in the “ poll” examination, and if, 
moreover, we suppose that such of the latter as failed to get 
through that test were still eligible for a degree by g 
another and easier examination outside the walls of the Univer- 
sity, we have some sort of notion of the conditions obtaining at 
Sandhurst. As if they did not present sufficient inducements to 
idleness, the tendency in that direction was further intensified by 
instituting the appointment of what were known as Queen’s and 
Indian cadets, who were nominated to the College by the Horse 
Guards and the India Office respectively. To these appointments, 
which carried with them not only free commissions, but free board 
and education, including even clothes and pocket-money, there 
was not even attached the condition that the holders should take 
the honours of the place, such as they were; for while the other 
free commissions were subject to open competition among the 
small minority which chose to work, the nominee cadets were 
assured of their commissions irrespectively of their place in the 
class-list, and they usually availed themselves to the fullest extent 
of the privilege by coming out at the bottom. It is an obvious 


objection to charitable institutions of this kind that, with hed 
care taken to make a proper choice, the unsuccessful applicants wi 
often be as deserving as the more fortunate ones selected, and that 
the affair thus becomes a lottery, where liberal prizes of public 
money are given away on what is virtually chance tempered by 
importunity. In the case of the Indian cadetships, at pat! rate, 
even a decent pretence of selecting from among the conflicting 
claims of really deserving applicants appears not to have been 
maintained; and these vival gifts, established originally for 
the orphans of poor but distinguished Indian officers, seem to have 
been bestowed as often as not on the sons of men still in the en- 
joyment of high official salaries. An element more conducive to. 
the development of idleness and mischief than was afforded by 
these young men, well supplied with both public and private 
gine lime and deprived of all inducement to work, it would 

ave been difficult to provide. When to these causes we add the 
preposterous system under which the discipline of the College was 
vested in a batch of half-pay officers, to the exclusion of the whole 
body of the Professors from all authority and influence, the func- 
tions of the chaplain moreover being limited to hurrying through 
his prayers morning and evening, and further that the cadet- 
officers were chosen upon no recognised plan, but at the caprice of 
the commandant, without any reference to their place in the class- 
list, it is easy to understand that there was a good case for reform 
and inquiry. 

The proposals of the Royal Commission were comprehensive, 
and iavolved a thorough reorganization of the College and its 
system. The Commissioners pointed out in clear terms the im- 
possibility of maintaining a reasonable standard of diligence so long 
as the large majority of the cadets had no inducement to work, 
finding themselves at the end of their course precisely on the same 
footing as the young men who had qualified for purchase without 
going to Sandhurst; and they recommended that the establishment 
of cadets should be limited by the number of available commissions 
without purchase. Admission ,to the College:should be deter- 
mined by open competition, and every cadet passing afterwards 
satisfactorily through the College course, the standard of which 
might then be made considerably higher, should receive a free com- 
mission. ‘I'here being about one hundred such commissions avail- 
able every year, it was proposed that the term of residence should 
be extended from eighteen months to two years, which would 
give a strength of two hundred cadets in the College, a somewhat 
smaller than the present number, but sufficient for the purposes 
of systematic instruction and discipline. It was further proposed 
that if the demoralizing element of Queen’s and Indian cadets 
should not be abolished, they should at any rate be subjected to 
the same conditions as the rest in point of qualifications, 

_ Such was in brief the gist of the Commission’s proposals so far as 
relates to the means needed for raising the standard of industry. 


| They were received with almost unanimous approval by the aga H 
it 


and it was determined by the War Office to adopt them. 
cannot be said indeed that the War Department has set abont the 
change very heartily. One of the great blots of the old system, the 
military staff of the place, whose agency was superfluous if not 
mischievous, has so iar been only partially reduced instead of 
having been entirely abolished; while the foolish affectation of 
sham regimental life is still maintained, which requires the cadets 
to be marched in and out of bed, chapel, and class-room, to the 
destruction of anything like fondness for drill. Still it had been 
officially announced that the new system of appointment would 
come into effect at Christmas. No cadets have entered the College 
under the old plan of nomination for two half-years, and in 
December the only remaining batch of them will leave it on the 
Vo gra of their course, when the College becomes empty. 
And it was in contemplation that the first competitive examina- 
tion should be held at that time, the fifty selected candidates 
joining the College in the following January, and that by repeat- 
ing the process the establishment should be brought up in the 
course of eighteen months’ time to its full strength under the new 
system of two hundred cadets. 

But meanwhile an unex difficulty has arisen. The re- 
ductions in the establishment of officers belonging to every regi- 
ment in the service, determined upon last spring, have created a 
large establishment of supernumerary officers whom it will take 
some years to absorb, and meanwhile the number of free com- 
missions available for distribution will probably not exceed forty 
per annum ; so that if the scheme of the Commissioners were to be 
maintained of giving every qualified student at Sandhurst a free 
commission, the establishment of cadets would be reduced from 
two hundred to eighty, a number too small for efficiency. The 
Secretary of State consequently referred the back to the 
Commissioners for their opinion as to what should be done under 
the altered circumstances of the case, and in July last they sub- 
mitted three alternative plans. First, they suggest that the 
Government should themselves buy up sixty commissions a year, 
which, with the forty that it is anticapated will in any case fall 
in, would make a hundred free commissions a year available for 
Sandhurst. The cost of this would be in instance 
27,0001. a year; but they propose as a set-off that none of these 
hundred commissions should be resaleable, so that, as the other 
forty gradually fell in, there would be agradually increasing reduc- 
tion of diability on this head (not of oz , amounting eventually 
to 18,000/. (40 x 450/.)a year. Secondly, if this measure, re- 
garded as a benefit to Sandhurst only, and not as a first step to 


the abolition of purchase, should be deemed too expensive, the 
urchase— 


Commissioners suggest that the State may pay half the p 
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money on these sixty commissions. The cost of the measure 
would thus be reduced to 13,500/. a year. Finally, should neither 
of these plans he approved, they still recommend that the College 
should be maintained at a strength of two hundred cadets, one 
hundred going out every year. Forty of these would obtain the 
available free commissions, while, as an incentive to the remaining 
sixty to work, it is recommended that they should have priority of 
appointment to the army over the candidates for purchase who do 
not go through the College, and that they should be exempt from 
the special army examination about to be instituted ; further, that 
those who attain a certain higher: standard should be eligible in 
consequence for appointment as aide-de-camp. The Commis- 
sioners consider that these advantages held out to deserving 
cadets would constitute a sufficient means for maintaining a 
reasonable standard of diligence throughout the place. 

We shall not attempt to discuss these recommendations here, 
further than to observe that the Commissioners have thus, we 
believe, been the first to indicate how the purchase system may 
be putastop to. This is not the place to discuss that system, 
although we may remark that it is too much the fashion nowadays 
to dwell entirely on its patent defects, leaving out of sight the 
unquestionable advantages which attach to it; but neither Sir C. 
Trevelyan nor any of the many superficial writers on the subject 
have pointed out that the great difficulty in stopping purchase 
arises from the fact that we are constantly creating fresh rights by 
allowing men who do not purchase their tirst commissions, or who 
have obtained promotion without purchase, to sell that for which 
they did not Pay. This would cease under the Commissioners’ 
plan as regards the ensigns. What, however, we are here concerned 
to observe is that none of their proposals appear to have been 
accepted. If the alternative of not acting upon them were simply 
that things would go on as before, we could understand that the 
mere want of volition inherent in the War Office might prevent any 
step being taken in the matter. Any excuse for doing ‘adbing would 
readily be grasped by the official mind. But unfortunately in the 
case case the difficulty will not be solved by a mere negation of 

unctions. The College will come to an end in December, except as 
regards the buildings and the Professors, by the mere fact that the 
last remaining batch of cadets will then leave it ; and therefore it 
becomes necessary absolutely to do something—either to declare 
the College closed or to take measures for refilling it. We under- 
stand that the authorities at the War Office have at last succeeded 
in working themselves up to the point of choosing the second of 
these alternatives, but it is credibly reported that the method to 
be adopted differs iz toto from that recommended by the Com- 
missioners. There are just now several hundred young gentlemen 
who have passed the direct examination and are waiting for their 
commissions, most of whom are likely to have to wait many 
months, if not years, before these become available; and we under- 
stand that it is in contemplation to invite a certain number of 
these expectants to enter upon a further course of study at Sand- 
hurst, A more unpromising class on which to try the experiment 
of the new system it would be difficult to form. ‘These young men 
have already fulfilled the test, such as it is, required of them, 
and cannot in fairness be required to undergo any further pre- 

aration in order to be qualified for their commissions. Even if 
it be intended to bribe them into working, by offering priority of 
commissions to those who do best at the College, the a will still 
bear no real resemblance to that which it replaces. The majority , 
of these expectants have probably scraped through their previous 
examination with but the slenderest stock of acquirements, after 
the habits acquired by public-school life have been lost by the 
intermediate probation with a crammer, and the subsequent time 
has no doubt been d in unprofitable idleness. it were 
deliberately — to damn the new scheme, a better course. 
could not possibly be pursued than to make a profession of trying 
to work it out with such materials. But we cannot believe that 
it is seriously intended to — setting up so clumsy a make- 
shift. The appointment of Royal Commissions as a sop to the 
public Pach for action on any matter, as a means of yi verting 
attention from the present to the future, is a device with which | 
we are all familiar. But to summon a Royal Commission—espe- | 
cially one so strong in numbers and so well-constituted as this was | 
—to frame a new scheme, and then without apology or reason 
assigned deliberately to set one going of a totally different kind, 
would be a political indecency of which we must assume the War 
Department to be incapable. = 


SCANDINAVIAN PEASANT LIFE BY SCANDINAVIAN 
ARTISTS. . 


N a previous paper we pointed out how art in Norway and 
Sweden, me | in the spheres of high life and of national 
history, did not find its strength till it made common cause with 
the people. Aristocracy a be said to have suffered a break- 
down in those lands. In Norway a titled nobility is unknown; 
primogeniture and other remains of feudalism do not exist; pro- 
perty is equally divided among a well-to-do peasantry, who thus, 
if never very rich, are seldom excessively poor. Among such 
a people art almost of necessity assumes democratic phases. In 
Sweden the social system differs from that in Norway more in 
name than in reality. A distinct class of hereditary nobility is 
still maintained, but, all children having equal right to assume 
the fainily title, barons and baronesses grow so common that their 
ancient prestige and power are fast fading away. And thus 
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Sweden and Norway alike present that social and political condi. 
tion in which high art becomes an anachronism. There are few large 
churches to call for a great school of religious art, no palaces 
of rich nobles to demand historic works ; there have not even arisen 
those modern nobles, those manufacturing lords, who, by brin 
ing commercial capital to bear, stimulate painters to grand achieve. 
ments. Under these conditions it is not hard to understand how 
Scandinavia has chosen for herself a sphere of simple naturalism - 
how her painters, finding scant patronage among princes or in 
palaces, have betaken themselves to the peasant’s hut, and iden- 
tified their art with the people. 

Scandinavia is one of the few countries in which there still ye. 
mains a peasant life for the artist to depict, and though Parisian 
fashions make ruthless onslaught on picturesque costumes, still for 
many years yet to come sheltered hamlets by fiords and mountain 
forests will remain tenanted by men, women, and children who. 
like the nature they inhabit, are unspoilt by civilization. As 4 
rule it may be stated that, wherever the angler plies his rod or 
the hunter carries his gun, the artist will find good sketching- 
ground. Populations feeding on oatmeal or potatoes, whether 
Scotch, Irish, or Scandinavian, are known to be picturesque, 
A people leading a pastoral life, producing and feeding on cheese, 
butter, and milk, are equally inviting to the painter. The school 
of Paul Potter in Holland was essentially pastoral. Again, men 
engaged in the fisher’s toil, mending nets, pushing boats from the 
beach or hauling in nets, whether on the coasts of England, 
Scotland, or Scandinavia, furnish capital materials for the sketch- 
book. Raffaelle painted the “ Miraculous Draught of Fishes” on 
the shore of Galilee, but in Scandinavia we can hope for nothing 
higher than genre. It is understood that one of our own 
painters, Mr. Cooke, R.A., has during the past season exchanged 
the shores of Holland for the seaboard of Norway. About 
Bergen he must have met with capital material. Up the fiords, 
even at a hundred miles from the ocean, the seafaring peasan 
haul in for daily use nets full of cod, whiting, haddock, 
flounder, sea-bream, and herrings. And then from shore-side 
to hill-foot the agricultural peasants living on their own small 
farms grow corn, and raise all they eat, drink, or wear. 
They build their own houses, fell pine-trees, make their own 
chairs, tables, ploughs, carts, harness, iron-work, basket-work, and 
wood-work., And not only do these peasants furnish the rude 
materials for pictures; they are painters themselves. It is an in- 
teresting fact that not a few of the artists of Scandinavia who 
have made themselves a name in International Exhibitions, who 
have won gold medals or obtained crosses or other decorations, 
are by birth and education peasants. This may in part account 
for the somewhat mechanical and matter-of-fact character of the 
Scandinavian school. Yet peasants, if they take to painting, are right 
to choose subjects with which they are best acquainted ; were they 
to ape the manners of higher life they would sacrifice the sincerity 
which is now their strength. In the International Exhibition of 
1862 the writer passed a pleasant day with M. Tidemand, the 
brother of the celebrated Norwegian painter. He was then first 
made acquainted with the fact that peasant life in Scandinavia 
has been painted chiefly by peasants themselves. On further 
inquiry it is found, for instance, that M. Andersson was the son of 
a peasant, and was at first intended for farming ; that M. Askevold 
was also a peasant’s son; that M. Nordenberg as a boy kept his 
father’s flocks ; that Professor Dahl, the father of the Norwegian 
school, was the son of a fisherman ; that M. Bennetter was a sailor 
before the mast till the age of twenty-five ; that M. Bergslien was 
first a peasant, then a soldier, and lastly an artist; that M. Exner, 
the painter of Danish peasant life, was himself a peasant ; that M. 
Marcus Larsson, the sea-painter, was a poor mechanic; and, lastly, 
that M. Fagerlin, seen on the line in the last London Academy, 
the holder of a third-class prize in the Paris International Exhi- 
bition, Court painter in Sweden and decorated with the order 
of the North Star, commenced life as a shipbuilder, and then 
entered the army. That these men should have thus advanced 
themselves proves an intelligence, a culture, and the existence of 
art instincts scarcely to be found among the sons of labour in any 
other nation. This rude stock gives strong root to naturalism. 
But when the hard hand of toil softens, when the sunburnt brow 
is bleached, when the artisan seeks shelter from storm and cold in 
city life, art becomes artificial. ‘The naturalism of Scandinavian 
schools is kept alive by close contact with nature. 


The peasants of Dalecarlia, the Fins, and the Laps with sledge 
and reindeer, are made for pictures. We have seen crossing the 
bridges of Stockholm women and children not less picturesque 
than the Roman models who lie about the steps of the Pincian, 
and we are told that the handsome buxom girls in the Swedish 
Department of the Paris Exhibition tempted even amateurs to the 
use of a sketch-book. Tourists in narrating what they see un- 
consciously pen pictures; take as an example from the pages of 
Mr. Laing the following word-picture :— 

November.—A Lapland beauty, and really a pretty girl, came into our 
kitchen to-day on her way from the Fjelde. She was dressed very smartly, 
in a cap of blue and red cloth edged with a gold cord, a red woollen wrapper 
round her neck, a reindeer skin like a waggoner’s frock reaching down to 
her knees, and a worsted sash as a girdle. She wore stockings or pantaloous 
of skin, shoes of the same, and she had a green worsted plaid, which she 
wore over one shoulder like a Highlander, She was quite a theatrical 
figure, and very brisk and smart in her movements. 

Artists can have little difficulty in throwing such figures as the 
above into pictorial composition. ‘Telling incidents abound in 
daily life; thus Miss Howitt relates that as soon as a marriage 
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«ceremony is concluded, the bride dances the polka with the 
, aD rwards with all the men; the bridegroom 
on his side dancing with all the women.” On one occasion it 
would appear that “the dancing was kept up for two days; the 
bridegroom danced to pieces two or three pairs of shoes, and the 
pride’s dress was torn to ribbons.” “In some cases all the girls 
dance round the bride in a ring, and she, being blinded, takes 
off her crown and places it on the head of one of the girls, the 
one of course who is to be the bride next after her.’ Such 
strenuous efforts towards jollity must astonish people in temperate 
zones who take Sings temperately. The Swedish painter, Pro- 
fessor Malmstrém, depicts “Christmas in the Olden Time ”; the 
walls are hung with shields and battle-axes, torches cast upon the 
carnival a fitful glare, a roasted boar is on the festive board, and 
warriors and sages drink from large convivial horns. Another 
picture the no less famous Professor Hockert introduces us 
to the studio of the Swedish sculptor, Seigell ; the King enters, 
the statue of the Faun, now in the National Gallery, is in the 
midst, and the improvisatore Belman, the P gael pride, who 
died singing, sits guitar in hand. M. Wallender, another Swedish 
inter, is addicted to romping and rollicking, and M. Dillens, 
Dane, depicts courting on skates, and falling in love and other 
hes upon the ice. Comedy, farce, and the grotesque in- 
trade into the popular art of the North to adegree to which Southern 
Jes are accustomed only during Carnival. And yet after all it 
must be admitted that the gery Sere is deep seriousness. 
To laugh and to weep by turns is the privilege and P easure of the 
le; to laugh, in order that less place may be found for tears, 
ina land of stern conflict and painful endurance the realities 
of life press cruelly. Thus the burden of art is for the most part 
solemn, even as the skies are shadowy. 

Patriotism is strong in the art of Scandinavia ; painters, though 
they sometimes prefer luxury in Paris to a frugal life in Christiania, 
stil stick to national subjects. And though the painter looks 
to foreign patrons, he knows that nothing stands better in the 
market than compositions from peasant life. Literature and art 
have alike of late years been reanimated by patriotic fire. The 

itings of Frederica Bremer may be quoted as in good degree 

cal of the national art that has sprung into life. Fresh 
in spirit, unsophisticated in truth, faithful in transcript of 
nature, sacred to domestic affections, to virtues which cluster 
around the fireside, these writings are akin to the representa- 
tive pictures in the national school of Scandinavia; they are 
themselves pictures. In briefest space we subjoin a list of 
some of the transcripts of peasant life we have met with:— 
“ A Swedish Sick Soldier relating his Adventures” ; “Family 
Worship among Villagers”; ‘Peasants Bemoaning a Sheep 
Killed by a Wolf,” all by the herdsman M. Nordenberg ; “Courtship 
in the Fisher’s Hut,” by M. Fagerlin, the shipbuilder ; “A Poor 
Man's Benediction,” and “Sunday Night in a Cottage,” by M. 
Tidemand; “ A Swedish Woman mcr “ A Peasant’s Home 
in Professor Hickert ; “Swedish Peasants going 
to Market,” by the t-born M. Andersson; “‘ A Dalecarlian 
Herdswoman,” “ A Mother with her Child,” and “Evening ina 
Dalecarlian Cottage,” by Miss Amalia Lindegren ; pictures na- 
tional in character in the King’s palace by M. Hansen and M. 
Jemberg; cottage interiors by M. Vermehren and M. Bergslien, 
the last a peasant; “ An Offer of Marriage, Norway,” by M. 
Schiott; “A Betrothal, Sweden,” M. Simonsen; “The Sick 
Soldier,” by Madame Jerichau; “A Sunday Visit to Grandpapa,” 
and the “Close of a Feast,” by M. Exner, a Danish peasant. 
We do not claim for these works any great refinement or art 
subtlety; the execution is often clumsy, and the colour generally 
heavy and opaque. But, irrespectively of their art merit, which is 
considerable, they may be-accepted as signs of the times, as proofs 
of an awakening among Northern peoples. The serfs of Russia 
are now free; will they too turn artists ? 

Scandinavian art has hitherto been too actual and realistic to enter 
on the imaginative region of myths and mythologies. Yet the 
air is as it were vocal; the earth is peopled by merry-making, 
mischief-making elves. Shakspeare recognised the art value of 
like Northern phantoms when he penned the Tempest and the 
Midsummer Night's Dream; and Fuseli, Blake, Stothard, and 
Landseer have taught us what pleasant excursions artists may 
make in Fairyland. Spirits, like other coy, timid creatures of the 
field and wood, retreat at the approach of civilization, and so it 
happens in this nineteenth century that they are driven to take 

ge in the wilds of Scandinavia. There, among half-lettered 
peasants not wholly rescued by Christianity from a grand 
imaginative Paganism, do weird tradiions and wild romances 
dwell. Among the Laps Pagan rites linger, and in the primitive 
arts of these regions it is sometimes difficult to tell where poly- 
theism ends and monotheism begins, As the great gates of St. 
Peter's in Rome receive decoration from old mythologies, so do 
the large wooden doors of Norwegian churches bear on their sur- 
face bas-reliefs of serpents, dragons, and other monsters pressed 

ancient faiths into Christian service. In modern German art, 
Kaulbach, Rethel, and Schwind owe some of their happiest con- 
ceptions to the savage genius of the North ; but hitherto, as we have 
said, painters actually born within sound of rhythmic lore, whose 
cradles were rocked to songs of the Edda, leave out all that is ima- 
Sinative in the peasant’s life, and content themselves when they de- 
ct the kettle on the fire or the housewife mending an old petticoat. 
n the Galleries of tals Ae Sweden we recall but one picture 
taken from Northern m “Loke and Sigyn” by M. Winge, a 
Composition worthy of Fuseli in his maddest moods. We must 


not oe a tag in the King’s palace one of the most felici- 
tous of M. Malmstrém’s creations; gossamer fairies floating 
through wood and over water, shedding on the landscape nebu- 
lous light. The same imaginative painter has furnished the illus- 
trations to a handsome volume published in Stockholm, “ Frithiof’s 
Saga of Esaias Tegner.” Several of these designs have been well 
engraved by our countryman Mr. Skill, an artist who has done 
much to train up a school of wood- vers among the Swedes. 
M. Malmstrém’s figures claim descent from Thor and Odin ; through 
his conceptions runs an undercurrent of the supernatural, his seas 
are ot by sprites, his skies tenanted by superhuman beings 
who ride upon the storm and hurl thunder. Another Swedi 
painter, a pupil of Leys, has thrown imagination into Teutonic 
medizvalism, and thus it may be possible for the people’s art 
to find escape from the dull routine of every-day life. Pictures of 
peasant life are, like the life itself, monotonous, 

Religious art in Scandinavia, so far as it exists, is little more 
than the religious life of the ant within his cottage. In a poor, 
scantily peopled country, where the small wood-built structure 

ed a church is separated from the cot by many miles, 
the worship of the people seems simple as that of the family. 
The church resides in the hearts of the faithful, and her service 
is in the home around the fire. Some of the most impressive 
ictures in the Scandinavian school, by Tidemand, Fagerlin, Nor- 
enberg, and others, depict an aged father reading the Scriptures, 
a pastor's visit to a peasant’s home, an old man’s dying bene- 
diction to his children. These bo a have a way of taking 
religion into their own hands; they have among them pious 
sects, voluntary and itinerant preachers. M. Tidemand’s best 
known picture, now in the National Gallery of Christiania, repre- 
sents the followers of a remarkable peasant, Hans Nielsen Hange, 
the Norwegian pietist, holding a religious service in a cottage, 
the light falling on the little congregation through a hole in the 
roof. The peasants, with eager countenances, not unlike to heads 
in old German pictures, hang upon the preacher’s lips as if his 
words were the bread of life. These pietist preachers have 
a mission like to that of St. John in the desert; they cry 
“ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The pictures 
which seem to rise out of these spiritual phases are shadowed 
in melancholy ; peasants dwelling in dreary solitudes during in- 
terminable winters grow moody; in no country is insanity so 
rife. Pictures thus painted are apt to wear a Quaker drab, and to 
settle as it were into Quaker silence. Speech is uncommon in 
these canvases. How great is the contrast with the festal re- 
ligion of the South, how singular the opposition between the 
darkly shadowed art of Scandinavia and the joyous colour and 
serene open daylight of Fra Angelico. Swedenborg and others of 
his mystic mood may possibly be born into a sphere of grand ideas, 
but Mr. Emerson says Swedenborg “the boy could not whistle or 
dance, but went grubbing into mines and mountains.” Ideas 
which thus dive into the bowels of the earth, or dwell invisibly 
in the inmost consciousness of the soul, are not pictorial ; certain) 
the religions of Northern nations have hitherto done little for the 
arts. And yet since the early and best time of Christian painting 
in Italy the strength of religious conviction has nowhere been so 
truly and reverently depicted in countenance and bearing as in 
Scandinavia. There are few more impressive themes for religious 
art than a peasant bowed under suffering, yet sustained by faith. 


FERNANDE. 


bins dramatic literature of France under the Second Empire 

harmonized with the social and Pegs system which has 
produced such lamentable results. e play of Fernande, which 
was first performed in March of the present year, is one of the 
most characteristic examples of the style of tic art which 
was cultivated in Paris under Napoleon III., and which some 
enterprising authors have endeavoured to ort to London. 
We cannot help thinking that the superintendence at once of 
ballet and serious drama must be almost too much for the Lord 
Chamberlain, who is perpetually called upon to define where pro- 
esc ceases and impropriety begins, either in gesture or in word. 
This play must of course be performed in London because it has 
been performed in Paris, but in order to become suitable for the 
St. James’s Theatre it must undergo treatment similar to that 
which was long since applied to Othello. From what we can see 
and hear in a theatre it would be impossible to understand why 
the Moor kills his wife, but the text of ip og if we refer to 
it, removes all ambiguity as to the reason of his violence. There 
is nearly the same difference between the play which is acted in 
English, and the Play which may be read in French, under the 
name of Fernande. e learn from a sort of manifesto issued by 
the manager of the St. James’s Theatre that “ every trace of the 
immorality of the original a has been removed, but the dra- 
matic interest of the story still remains.” If this is the trans- 
lator’s own account of his work he must be enjoying a 
complacency which it would be a pity to disturb, But 
unfortunately there are persons whose senses are more keen 
than his in the discovery of “traces of immorality,” and these 
persons will perhaps consider that it matters little whether a 
thing is said or left to be imagined. The play of Fernande was 
written to gratify a taste which is exemplified in the character of 
Clotilde. ‘The opening scene is laid in the interior of what we 
will call by the author's term of “ gambling-house.” Pomerol, a 
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middle-aged lawyer lately married, and Clotilde, a young widow 
of wealth and high position, meet in a drawing-room of this 
house. How they came there need not be explained. ‘The lawyer, 
using rience acquired in his unmarried life, describes the 
midnight orgies of this den, and the appearance of the blackle 
and strumpets who emerge from it at daybreak. Clotilde 
exclaims in eager curiosity, “ Philippe, faites-moi voircela. . . 
je vous en prie.” Pomerol, after vainly op ving | her desire, 
remarks upon the “épidémie de curiosité chez les honnétes 
femmes” which causes them to pry into nasty places, and makes 
such plays as this acceptable in what pretends to be refined society. 
The “épidémie de curiosité” exists also in England, but it has 
contented itself hitherto with plays from which “ every trace of 
immorality has been removeil,” or, in other words, with mentally 
supplying that which the ear receives in France. The manifesto 
already quoted, preserving the conventionalism of the modern 
English stage, describes Fernende as “the daughter of a gai- 
bling-house keeper,” and compares lier story to that of Pauline in 
the Lady of Lyons, adding with admirable audacity that “the one 
play is now as entirely free from anything immoral as the other.” 

The translator, although he has, as he thinks, changed the 
nature of this play, has been obliged to preserve the French names 
of characters and places. The story, whether in its moral or its 
immoral version, would be equally unsuitable to the latitude of 
London. We will for the t adopt the moral version, and 
will suppose ourselves to es no more of Fernande than the 
translator tells us. Her mother keeps a saloon where people meet 
for gambling under pretext of a table d’idte. Pomerol, the lawyer, 
comes to this saloon to look after Fernande, whom he has pro- 
mised to protect. His friend and ward André, Marquis des Arcis, 
comes to the saloon at the same time, having been attracted by 
the pretty face of Fernande, whom he has seen at a theatre in 
the neighbourhood. Fernande, being tired of her life, seeks to end 
it by throwing herself under the wheels of the carriage of 
Clotilde. This lady comes to the saloon to inquire for the girl 
who narrowly escaped death, and she desires to remain in it, be- 
cause, as she explains, “ Une veuve de mon ige peut tout entendre.” 
André, who is engaged to be married to her, has quitted the saloon 
before she arrives. Pomerol explains to Clotilde the position of 
Fernande iu this establishment, and induces her to promise to 
assist him in rescuing the girl from a life of infamy. This con- 
versation between Clotilde and Pomerol is supposed to go on in 
the saloon while the assembled hawks and pigeons are feasting 
and gambling in that room or the next. The absurdity 
of supposing that a lady in Clotilde’s position could go to 
such a place, and stay there, would appear monstrous in 
London, but we are always able to believe that any queer thing 
may be done in Paris. ‘he gambling is interrupted by a false 
alarm of police, and Roqueville, the head bully of the establish- 
met, vents his anger at the disturbance of profitable business 
upon Fernunds, whose duty it is to watch at the door. This 
ruflian had, as the translator mildly puts it, “insolently persecuted 
Feruande with his attentions” previously. The French author 
describes the connexion between Roqueville and Fernande in 
plainer terms. In fact he had become a creditor of the girl’s 
mother, had demanded the girl’s virtue as the price of forbearing 
to arrest the mother, and the girl had yielded. If women sin 
frequently in French plays they always act from the highest 
motives, and in truth they can hardly be said to sin at all. 
Fernande appears to be a matchless combination of all virtues, 
graces, and accomplishments, but she has been “ persecuted by the 
attentions” of the scoundrel Roqueville, and, unfortunately, that 
persecution has been effectual. 

The second act passes in an apartment of Clotilde’s house. 
In fulfilment of her promise to Pomerol, she has taken Fernande 
and her mother under her protection. The gambling-house 
has been closed, and mother and daughter are living in a 
cottage adjoining the mansion of Clotilde. A long scene occurs 
between Clotilde and André, in which the lady and gen- 
tleman explain themselves after the manner of the characters 
in Mr. Trollope’s novels. It results from a protracted conver- 


sation that André has ceased to love Clotilde, to whom he is | 


en and is violently enamoured of a young girl whom he 
at a Clotilde in the manner 
promises to assist him to put another woman in the place 
which had been meant for her. But she is bursting with rage and 
jealousy all the time. André, after quitting Clotilde, meets 

rnande, and returns to tell Clotilde that he has seen within her 
douiain the reigning mistress of his affections. Hereupon Clotilde 
forms a plan of vengeance upon her faithless lover. 


“To punish | 


André she will marry him, a scion of one of the most noble | 
families of France, to this poor wretched Fernande, whom she has | 
pieked out of the mire of a gambling-house.” The translator, | 


true to his moral purpose, thus mitigates the wickedness of 
Clotilde, and thereby spoils the play. We do not admire M. 
Sardou’s work, but we think it rather hard that he should be 
made moral, whether he-will or not. It pleases the author of the 
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_ allow every trace of immorality to 


introduction to call M. Sardou “the Robertson of France ”—a | 


courpliment which perhaps would be received with only moderate 
,vatufication. In the third act Clotilde contrives to keep from 
Pooeeet the knowledge of André’s new ment, and she 
assures Fernande that she has told André all about Fernande, and 
he is satisfied. A message for André had beem entrusted to 
Clotilde by Fernande, in which “she recalled her sad past life, 
aad be him, if he wished toreject a wife found in suc a 


though not tainted by it, to her so at once.” If he sti 


desires the marriage he is requested to signify his generous 
by silence. The message is not delivered by Clotilde, and Fernand 4 
discovers the first time she is left alone with André, which under 
French social arrangements does not happen very soon, that he 
lmows nothing of the past. In the original play André is made to 
talk about snow and other images of purity in a way which, if he 
had received Fernande’s message, would be, to say the least, in. 
considerate. But when Fernande taxes Clotilde with deceivi 
her, the artful woman assures her that André knows 
and is determined to treat Fernande as if he knew nothing. She 
is pacified for the time, although she seems to think that André 
discoursed on the topics of chastity and purity more fully than 
might have been expected under the circumstances.  Still'she jg 
uneasy, and as she cannot bring herself to tell André what she 
wishes to make sure that he knows, she resolves to write to him, 
The letter is actually written and delivered to André, while Fep. 
nande, in an agony of suspense as to her fate, exclaims, “Ah! 
Dieu! mon Dieu! pardonnez-moi et faites qu’il me pardonne,” 
Clotilde ingeniously contrives to prevent André from reading the 
letter, and to get it into her own possession, intending to-use it ag 
her instrument of vengeance after Andrée is irrevocably married to 
Fernande. The marriage is solemnized, and the young couple are 
enjoying their honeymoon, when Clotilde appears to blast their 
happiness. She bids André ask his wife in what kennel she was 
picked up to be placed in her husband's arms. Pomerel comes, as 
might be expected, to the rescue, puts Clotilde to the rout, assureg 
André (in English) of Fernande’s purity, and reminds him that 
toqueville, “the only man who ever dared to slander Fernande,” 
is dead. In French, Fernande herself tells André how her mother’s 
trouble compelled her to yield to Roqueville’s demand; and such 
a story requires a good deal of revision to remove from it every 
trace of immorality. Of course Fernande was unfortunate, as 
these interesting young women always are. And of course Roque- 
ville was a scoundrel, as the men always are scoundrels in t 
cases. However, André is satisfied, and “a miracle of love oc- 
curs.” The play, as M. Sardou wrote it, is one of the most 
powerful and most unpleasant productious of modern dramatic art 
in Paris. The “revised” play has lost alb the power of the 
original, while the unpleasant portions have received the thinnest 
possible disguise. 

The process of ‘‘ removing every trace of immorality” may be 
applied to many plays hitherto regarded as unsuitable for the 
modern English stage. Let the manager of the St. James's 
Theatre take in hand, for example, the .Waid’s Tragedy, which, 
as somebody has said, is not exactly a tragedy for maids. An in- 
troduction to the modern edition of the play would of course 
explain that Aspatia had been “ insolently persecuted by the atten- 
tions” of Amintor. Or perhaps ber case might be represented as 
one of breach of promise of marriage simply. It might be sup- 
posed that Amintor had been engaged to marry her, and had 
thrown her over on the prospect of an advantageous union with 
Evadne. This play contains some of the tinest dramatic poetry in 
the English language, and it would be an undertaking worthy of 
an enterprising manager to restore it, purged of impropriety, to the 
modern stage. The speeches of Aspatia would need to be trans 
posed, if we may so say, into a lower key. In fact they would 
require to be “revised,” as the scenes of Fernunde have been by 
the English translator. The pathetic comparison which Aspatia 
makes of herself to Ariadne might indeed presentsome difficulty, 
unless the adapter could be induced to begin his work rather 
higher up, and “ to remove all trace of immorality ” from Ariadne’s 
= An improved mythology for the use of young ladies’ 
schools might state that Theseus persuaded Ariadne to run away 
from home with him, and pertidiously abandoned her while 
changing horses on the road to Gretna. Green. Thus the scene 
where Aspatia inspects her maids’ embroidery would hardly need 
to be altered in a single word. They are at work upon the story 
of Theseus and Ariadne. The sorrow of the lady who has been 
jilted by the gentleman is thought by Aspatia to be inadequately 
represented, and she desires that it may be copied from herself as 
she appears after being informed that the heart of Amintor has 
been given to another, and that his hand will follow it:— 

These colours are not dull and pale enough 

To show a soul so full of misery 

As this sad lady’s was. Do it by me, 

Do it again by me the lost Aspatia, 

&e. &e. 
The Elizabethan dramatists with every trace of immorality re- 
moved might furnish the St. James’s ‘Theatre with novelties for 
many successive seasons, and the only thing the manager would 
want would be actors competent to perform them. There is, for 
example, the play with the unmentionable name. That play 
might be revised,and produced, for the gratification of aristocratic 
London, under the title of ’Tis Pity She’s a Low Young Woman. 
It might even be worth while to propose to Mr. Boucicault to 
removed from Formosa, 80 

that it might be performed occasionally in the afternoon, and 
er might be made for the admission of young ladies’ 
schools at a reduced price. As the play stands, Formosa, just 
like the unrevised Fernande, is a paragon of every virtue except 
one, which might with a little ingenuity be thrown in. The villa 
at Fulham is a gambling-house, and something more. Make it a 
gambling-house simply, and the reviser’s work is done. It is true 
that, if you make , sao or Fernande an absolutely faultless 
person, the agony of sorrow which both these interesting young 
persons exhibit will need a little toning down. A sinner 
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ts is a more dramatic character than a just person that needs 
no repentance. But at a well-conducted theatre dramatic vigour 
to be subordinated to propriety. The British public tinds 
neat sin too strong for its stomach, but it does not object to take 


an occasional sip of sin and water nicely sweetened. 


RACING AT NEWMARKET. 


Jockey Club did well, at the general meeting last week, 
jn resolving to discontinue for the future the Monday's racing 
at the Craven and First Spring Meetin It is to be hoped that 
in time the Second October and Houghton Meetings will be simi- 
jarly abbreviated. The sport will not suffer in the least, and 
racing men will no longer be obliged to spend Sunday in a railway 
carriage. It is not so certain that the revival of the Second Spri 
Meeting will be equally satisfactory. After languishing for seve 
ears this meeting expired in 1855, and as racing was in a much 
jnore flourishing condition then than it is now, it is difficult to see 
what chance there is of its successful re-establishment, unless 
indeed the coffers of the Jockey Club are going to be opened with 
unwonted freedom. The experiment is tried, we suppose, in order 
to recompense the Newmarket people for the loss of the Monday 
moing; md the fixture will be, as heretofore, midway between 
the Two Thousand and Derby weeks. 

Although their representative failed to carry off the great race 
of the:meeting, the foreign stables were in as fine form during the 
last asin the preceding week. Flibustier himself, if beaten in the 

itch, was not disgraced, for he ran very forward all the 
way to'the Bushes; and Somno, Gantelet, and Adonis quite failed 
to find their match among English horses. To begin with the 
last first, the stable companion of Flibustier was brouglit out for 
a Fifty Pound Plate over the Cambridgeshire course, in which he 
was 0 d, amongst 0 by Alaric, Witcheraft, Cornet, and 
Glenfetoch, and met the last three at a considerable disadvantage 
in the weights. Count Renard’s horse had all his antagonists 
well beaten before half the distance was traversed, and came can- 
tering up the hill lengths in front. A more racing-like colt could 
not beseen, or a better mover, and, including his penalty, he will 
only have 6 st. 3 lbs. to carry in the Cambridgeshire, if he should 
be allowed to start for that race. The compact and muscular 
Somno beat a large field of two-year-olds, not so far indeed as 
when he cantered away in the First October Meeting, but still 
with plenty in hand. Behind him were such well-known 
winners as Lady Scarlet, Repose, and Croisade, as well as the 
speedy Glaucus. The crack two-year-old of the week, however, 
was unquestionably Gantelet, who, receiving only 5 lbs. for the 
year from Gladness, over a course just suited to her, had her dead 
beaten in the first two hundred yards. Had the weights been 
reversed, there would still have been no doubt about his winning. 
His other victoty was in a race of less importance, a Maiden Plate 
for two-year-olds. This he won by any number of lengths, 
beating some highly bred amimrals, such as St. Aubyn (own 
brother to St. Muugu), and Orthodoxe. Gantelet is a great strap- 
ping horse, much bigger than Somno, and, like the latter, is a son 
of Tournament, who, when stationed in England, found no favour 
among breeders. Altogether, with Sornette, Bigarreau, Somno, 
and Gantelot to represent him, there is little fear of Major 
Fridolin’s horses having an unprofitable sojourn in England. 

There was plenty of two-year-old racing, in addition to the 
Piates carried off by the French horse, and the great two-year-old 
event of the season, on which we remarked last week. ‘he old- 
established Clearwell and Prendergast Stakes, both run over thie 
T.Y.C., demand our first attention. In the Clearwell, Hannah 
oe to Breeze), carrying 6 lbs. extra, was opposed by 

lan (with a like penalty), Marquis of Steyne, Pink, and five 
others. As Pink had run King of the Forest to a neck at 
Goodwood, she was considered the most dangerous antagonist to 
Baron Rothschild’s filly; but she never showed to advantage in the 
race, and Hiannah, after a little rousing; won by a length and 
ahalf from Marquis of Steyne. There was nothing to boast of 
in this performance, as Marquis of Steyne has run very indifferently ; 
but our belief is that Hannah’s forte is staying more than speed, 
and that over so easy a course as the Newmarket T.Y.C. she 
1s not seen at her best. The running in the Prendergast Stakes 
on the last day of the meeting would seem to confirm this. 
This resolved itself into a match between Hannah and Digby 
Grand, and they ran on exactly the same terms as in the 
Middle Park Plate, the horse receiving 4 lbs. from the mare. 
In the Middle Park Plate Hannah, ridden by Peake, beat 
Digby Grand, ridden by Fordham, by a head for third 
place. In the Prendergast Wells rode 
could win from Fordham by a head, it was felt that Wells, at 
the same weights, ought to have something in hand. But 
the difference of the course upset these calculations. 


quarter of a mile, and keeping him well to his work, 
Hannah was never quite able to get up, and was cleverly beaten 
> oe head. Digby Grand is a fast horse, with showy action, but 
nua. is by f 
exci 


nnah ; and if Peake | 


d Fordhani, | 
ying on Digby Grand’s fine speed, got his head in front after 


best stayer of th L i | 
of: the This | school, comprising Joubert, Maine de Biran, Frayssinous, De 


ing race of the week, and worth going any distance to see. 
Had it-been run over the Middle Park Plate course, instead of the 
TY.C., it would have been a moral certainty for Hannah; but 
the easy finish just suited Dig 


ing counteract this point in favour of his adversary. The 
takes, the first heat of which was run in June at 


| 
| 


Grand, nor could all Wells’s | 


Windsor, and resulted in the defeat of Steppe by Sauntering Alma, 
brought out these two fillies for a second encounter, as well as 
Belle of Holywell and Columbus; but on this occasion Fordham 
rode Belle of Holywell instead of Mr. Graham’s other representa- 
tive. The unlucky Steppe was again second, and as Belle of 
Holywell, though receiving 3 lbs., gave her good 7 lbs. beating, 
it is clear, looking at the excellent second place obtained only an 
hour or two later by Steppe in the Middle Park Plate, that Mr. 
Graham's filly would have run Albert Victor very close in the 
great race. Moreover, as King of the Forest gave Belle of Holy- 
well 8 lbs. in the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, and nearly dis- 
tanced her, he ought, on the same reasoning, to have won the 
Middle Park Plate, despite his penalty. t the running of 
Steppe last week has made the two-year-old form of this season 
hopelessly puzzling ; and yet Steppe is not an uncertain mare, for 
in every single race for which she has started-she has finished in 
the first three—a fact that evidences a certain reliableness of form. 
The Bedford Stakes and the Bretby Stakes fell to Cheesewring and 
Queen of the Gipsies respectively. The latter had only Stray to 
beat ; but the former was not expected to beat Whaddon, whose 
close races with Bothwell and R od in the North of Eng- 
land seemed to make him out of superior form to Lord Falmouth’s 


colt. 

We may a over the minor handicaps of the week with 
the remark that Nélusko carried his 9st. gallantly over the two 
miles from the Diteh-in, though he had only to beat the non- 
staying Moorlands, apd the moderate Ramaquin; and that, after 
Faraway’s excellent ruuning in the Cesarewitch, it was not possible 
for Sornette to give her a year and 1g lbs. up the killing Cam- 
bridgeshire hill. The grand French mare ran, owever, under her 
heavy weight with the greatest gameness, and is much too good 
to be asked to accomplish such arduous tasks, particularly for such 
paltry prizes, 

The three-year-old racing was the most meagre part of the 
week’s programme; indeed, the Newmarket Oaks and the New- 
market Derby were the only two events of this class that require 
special notice. For the former, run over the two middie miles of 
the Beacon course, there ¢ppeared only five competitors out of an 
entry of fifty-five, and Wheatear had no difficulty in beating the 
jady Asterope, and the moderate Carfax, Wave,jand Tamarind. It 
was thought that the last-named, with 6lbs. the best of the 
weights, and in Fordham’s hands, might give Lord Falmouth’s 
mare some trouble; but she was one of the first beaten, and the 
100 sovs. for the second fell to Wave. Wheatear was brought 
out again on the last day of the meeting to run for the New- 
market Derby, over the last mile and a-half of the Beacon course, 
against Barford, Nobleman, Elferon, and The Champion. With 
two long races already in her, we were not very sanguine 
about her beating Barford, who finished so far before her 
in the Cesarewitch, although Barford was now giving 4 lbs., 
instead of receiving 12 lbs. But Barford, whose action is 
more suited toa hill than to a flat course, beat her right easily ; 
though, as Nobleman also gave her 4 lbs., and beat her for second 
place, too much must not be made of his victory, The mare was 
not herself, it is clear, and had done too much racing for one 
week, The Cesarewitch on Tuesday, two miles and a quarter; the 
Newmarket Oaks on Thursday, two miles; and the Newmarket 
Derby on Friday, one mile and a half, are too much for one 
animal; and Wheatear was just as stale and jaded at the end of 
last week as Kingcraft was at the end of the lirst October Meet- 
ing. Barford has now just the same weight to in the Cam- 
bridgeshire as in the Cesarewitch, and as he evidently relishes .a 
- he ought to run very forward in the last great handicap of 
the year 


REVIEWS. 


CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE.* 


IS book, written by the Professor of the Faculty of Letters 
at Nancy, is one of those works which are highly creditable 
to modern France, and it is especially marked by that eminently 
French virtue, clearness. A large stock of information is conveyed 
in a most agreeable manner; questions that arise are clearly and 
lucidly discussed; and a definite stand-point from which judg- 
ment may be pronounced is honestly assumed. M. de Margerie is 
one of those serious Christian philosophers with whom we are now 
frequently made acquainted by the leading publishers of Paris, 
and from certain expressions dropped in his preface we may infer 
that he is an Uliramonianist. » But his Ultramontanism does not 
affect the nature of his performance, nor does it appear in the 
body of his work. He examines the tendencies of contemporary 
French philosophy in the hope of connecting speculative thought 
with religion, and he vigorously combats five heresies—Atheism, 
Pantheism, Positivism, Materialism, and Independent Morality ; 
lecturing the disciples of the eclectic school for the mischief it has 
done by opening a door to theories less spiritual than its own. 


| It is to be regretted that, of the three sections into which the book 


is divided, that which is occupied with the modern Christian 


nald, and Father Gratry, is the shortest and most meagre, since 
the general public is far better acquainted with the writers whom 
the author opposes than with those to whose party he belongs. 


Contemporaine. Par M. Amdiée Margerie. Paris: Didier. 
ly 
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To M. Cousin and his followers M. de Margerie devotes nearly 
a quarter of his book. The immediate utterances of the famed 
eclectic teacher do not exactly belong to the present day, but they 
have still an influence over the serious portion of the reading 
world which is manifested in many a new publication belonging 
to the higher class of literature. The school of M. Cousin is hi 
torically criticized. By trecing the career of its founder a charge 
of inconsistency is easily established ; indeed, after going through 
a course of Cousin, we find ourselves rather puzzled to know 
what theory we have mastered or what principle we have im- 
bibed. As the immediate successor of M. Royer-Collard, who in 
1814 quitted the Chair of the Faculty of Letters, he — 
as an eloquent professor of that Scotch School of Metaphysics 
which dates from the respectable Dr. Reid, and which made much | 
more noise in France than in England ; the mild spiritualism of a 
doctrine which allowed one to observe the phenomena of the mind » 
as well as those of the body being accepted as a wholesome reaction | 
against the sensualism and materialism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, by a public disgusted with Helvetius and tired of Condillac. 
But the harmless psychological speculations which had satistied — 
the North Britons, anxious to avoid the conclusions of their coun- | 
tryman Hume as Kant had been to adopt them, were soon found | 
insufficiently rm for the French palate. Shortly after the 
restoration of the Bourbons, people in general and M. Victor | 
Cousin in particular began to table of wonders wrought on the other | 
side of the Rhine. Of Kant not much account was taken; the 
reign of the philosopher of Kénigsberg ee ey to be absolute | 
in is own country; and, moreover, with the strangeness of | 


leaving nothing to desire. First comes the sensual system, derived 
from observation without, which is highly useful as far as it goes, 
but which, left to itself, takes us into Materialism, Fatalism, ang 
Atheism. Secondly follows the opposite system, which attains the 
conviction of spiritual realities, and especially the acknowle 
ment of a Deity by means of internal deductions, but which, w 
avoiding the Scylla so fatal to sensualism, comes to grief when 
sublimed into idealism through the Charybdis which makes jt 
declare the whole sensible world an illusion and a dream. If these 
two systems attempted an internecine war, the contest might result 
in something like a satisfactory treaty; but since unfortunately they 
ignore each other, and consequently each goes its own wicked 
way, the intervention of the third system, scepticism, is required, 
The conclusions of both are demolished, and the massacre bei 
effected, the human mind becomes a mere tabula rasa, and seems 
likely to remain in that condition, which indeed is a very sad one, 
since the appetite for truth remains, sharp as ever, while the 
chances of satisfying it seem altogether lost. Despairing map 
finding that he has nothing to hope from his intellect, betakes 
himself to his heart; and here we have the fourth system, Mys- 
ticism, with its attendant ecstasies and inspirations, the result of 
which is an unwholesome state of quietism. 

Though we describe this classitication, we would not have it 
supposed that we accept it as exhaustive or satisfactory. The 
idealism of Hegel no more leads to a personal Deity than the most 
absolute sensualism; indeed we find the sensualism of Berkeley 
used by its author as the means of demonstrating the existence 
and perpetual presence of a God entirely distinct from the sub- 


his phraseology, he was much more akin to Locke and his succes- stance of Spinoza. It may be remarked by the way that, especially 
sors than Englishmen who complained of his “jargon” were apt | in England, the lot of the word “idea” has been singularly de- 
to imagine. Boundaries to the intellect had gone out of fashion in | plorable. Its special Platonic significance, according to which it 
1819; Germans rushed to the contemplation or the conception of | enoted the “Universal” of the schoolmen, was destroyed by 
the “ Absolute,” and Schelling and Hegel were the Fea neo | Locke when he extended itto every impression on the human con- 
idols. And Frenchmen, taking the “ignotum” for the “ magnifi- | sciousness, and it has floundered between two opposite definitions 
cum,” were anxious to follow in their footsteps, _ever since. Thus Berkeley, who acknowledged impressions only, 

Of the teachings of these two famous mystagogues M. Cousin be- | and denied the objective value of so-called “abstract ideas,” is 
came the interpreter. He was less profound than eloquent; but this called an idealist, precisely because, in the antique sense, he is 
was at least, if not a virtue, a failing Which leaned on virtue’s nothing of the kind. The Frenchman who flatters himself that 
side. If the veritable Hegel had talked the language of Voltaire | he is fighting for an idea speaks much more in the language of 


as fluently as Voltaire himself, and had expounded his views to Plato than the Briton who believes that he has a clear idea of 


the assembly in the Sorbonne in that magnificent dialectical style 
which was tound so delectable in Fatherland, his hearers would 
have stared, yawned, and retired, not to re-appear. But’ 
M. Cousin had the art of rendering dark things a ntly light, | 
and certainly agreeable. As Socrates drew down philosophy from 
the clouds, he reduced the obscure utterances of Germany into | 
very pleasant French. Timid at first, he became bolder as he ad- 
vanced, and took that patronizing position towards Christianity 
already familiar to the Germans which, seemingly contrasted with 
the open hostility of the eighteenth century, is scarcely less 
offensive to the orthodox. By no means, so he taught, let | 
religion be attacked. It is true that her dogmas and mys-_ 
teries are insufficient for spirits of the higher order, but then 
they are hieroglyphs which, concealing truth, are quite sufficient 
for common people. After all, a good time is coming, and philo- 
sophy is patient. ‘ Heureuse de voir les masses, le peuple, Cest-a- 
dire & peu prés le genre humain tout entier, dans les bras du 
christianisme, elle se contente de lui toucher doucement la main, 
et de l’aider & s’élever plus haut encore.” Of all baits for friend- 
ship the offer of a patronage that brings with it no solid benefit is 
the least alluring. Hence Christians might well shrink from 
welcoming the friendly sage who told them that their religion was 
well enough for their lowly state of intellect, with the crushing 


zssurance that something much better awaited their great-grand- 


children. 

M. Cousin entertained a wholesome dislike for ugly words. 
He had taught that the Deity was not a solitary monarch placed 
beyond the limits of creation, and dwelling in eternal silence, but 
a Deity at once true and real, at once ote and cause, one 
and many, eternity and time, space and number, essence and life, | 
indivisibility and totality, beginning, middle, and end, the highest | 
and the lowest; finally, triplex—that is to say, God, nature, and 
humanity. En effet, si Dieu n’est pas tout, il n’est rien.” In 
this teaching there was nothing very novel; something like it is 
to be found in every book of pantheistical tendencies. That M. 
Cousin cannot see that it is pantheistical at all, M. de Margerie 
marvels, as indeed well he may. If this is not pantheism, what 
in the name of wonder is? M. Cousin supplies him with an 
answer. When we reflect on the splendour of the visible world, and 
the beauty and order of its parts, it is but natural to stop at. the 
limit of sense and imagination, and to suppose that no other beings 
exist besides those of which the world is composed, that this grand | 
harmonious “all” represents the last application of the idea of | 


unity —is, ina word, the Deity. Turn “all” into Greek, and 
say “‘ way,” and then you have pantheism proper. M. de Margerie 
is not to be fobbed off with this partial explanation. This ado- | 
ration of the aggregate parts of the world is not the pantheism of 
the Brahmans, of the Alexandrians, of Spinoza, of the modern 
Germens—in short it is mere Atheism,and nothing else. M. Cousin | 
has removed an ugly word from its proper significance, and to get 
vid of it has attached it to an inferior article. | 
However, it was as the founder of that “eclectism” which | 
under the Monarchy of July became almost the official philosophy of 
France that M. Cousin acquired the most renown. He considered | 
that all the philosophical systems recorded by history might be 
reduced to four, each by itself imperfect, but euch valuable as one | 
of the constituents of a tifth system composed of them all, and 


his dinner. 

Returning to the four systems, we may ask, where are we to 
find a place for pantheism, which, however he might dislike its 
name, was obviously held in high esteem by M. Cousin. If we 
drop the word “idealism,” and rank under the second category 
every theory that is obtained from internal deduction (idealism, 
properly so called, included), we perceive that it includes a pan- 
theism which is likely to culminate in mysticism, flourishing with 
full vigour. 

The four systems being properly mixed together, the best possi- 
ble system is the result, according to the views of M. Cousin. But 
the ingredients are not all to be used in like proportions, and M.de 
Margerie reasonably objects that the eclectic chief, while exceed- 
ingly lenient to the sceptics, is — severe towards the mystics. 
The really hostile position held by the school, in spite of bland 
words, towards vital Christianity, will of course account for this 
lack of impartiality. The eclectics, however, did good work in 
extending among the French a knowledge of the antique systems. 
which before their time was absolutely unattainable save by 
professed and, we may add, eccentric scholars. In the eighteenth 
century we find an almost universally assumed conviction that — 
the philosopher need only begin with his Locke, and might 
safely ignore all antecedents—a special exception being made in 
favour of Bacon, of whom, we suspect, a very little went a 
very great way. Even Descartes, who had been the first to 
throw off the antique yoke, had become a mere nominis umbra. 
When, therefore, we enumerate the translations of Plato and 
Proclus by M. Cousin, of Aristotle by M. B. Saint-Hilaire, of 
the entire Plotinus by M. Bouillet, the History of the Alexan- 
drian School by M. Jules Simon, and the Essay on the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle by M. Ravaisson, we are bound to 
acknowledge that the world of letters owes a debt of gratitude to 
M. Cousin and his followers, and that, thanks greatly to them, 
France is now in an intellectually better condition than in the 
days when any pert bel-esprit could dub himself a philosopher on 


the strength of a few Atheistical platitudes ventilated in a 
‘fashionable café. The debt of gratitude must not indeed be ex- 
‘tended too far, so as to include that renewed familiarity with 


medieval philosophy which is one of the most remarkable pheno- 
mena of the present day. It is true that M. Cousin himself 
made the public acquainted with Abelard, but M. de Margerie 
warns us that we are to attribute M. Jourdain’s work on the philo- 
sophy of St. Thomas Aquinas to a spirit totally diverse from that 
of eclecticism, and to this we may add the life of William of 
Champeaux, noticed in our columns about two years ago. As for 
that wonderful book written by M. d’Assailly on Albertus Magnus 
(vide Saturday Review, July 30), we can only set it down to the 
author’s personal dislike of the Vatican Council. . 

In the section of his work appropriated to the consideration of 
modern Materialism, M. de Margerie vindicates the spirituality of 
the soul on the ground of self-consciousness; and though this 
ground is by no means novel, he argues his point with much acute- 
ness. The theory of the school of Reid and his successors that we 

reeive two sets of phenomena, the external and the internal, and 
instinctively refer each to a separate substance, without arriving 
at any knowledge of the substance itself, will not satisfy him. The 
substance that underlies the external phenomena may indeed Le 
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asserts hi -perception by referring the phenomena he 

not to an abstract soul,” but to the individual 
w[” Cogito ergo #m—that is, as an intelligent being distinct from 
a corporeal frame—is, with M. de Margerie as with Descartes, the 
first of truths. The question whether the mind or soul thus 
immediately revealed is simple or compound remains to be 
answered. Our author dwells on the fact that we are often simul- 
taneously conscious of two emotions—as, for instance, when we 
under the influence of conflicting passions, or when we have one 
hand in hot, the other in cold water ; and he finds that this cannot 
be accounted for by the a of multiplicity. That this 
hypothesis may be examined with greater facility let it be con- 


fined to the assertion that there are two constituent portions of the 


soul, for of course what will stand good as an objection to two 
will apply @ fortiori to a larger number. The hypothesis of 
duality, then, used to account for the fact of simultaneous emotions 
jn one person is reduced to three alternatives. Hither each 
jon of the soul is conscious of both the sensations, or one will 

p conscious of the one, the other of the other; or, lastly, the 
two sensations will affect one portion only. In the first case every- 
thing is double; two perceptions of precisely the same objects are 
ing on at the same time, and under such conditions the solution 
of the given problem, that diverse emotions are present to one 
jous being, is impossible. The second case loo 

ul. While one portion of the soul is occupied with sensa- 

tion a and the other with sensation 5, each has at any rate its 
distinct work. But now the question arises, how the two portions 
become acquainted with the sensation of vach other. 


the simple entity which the hypothesis of multiplicity rejects. 

The third is scarcely worth a moment's reflection, and is only put 

for the sake of completeness. If one portion of the soul only is 

conscious of the two sensations, the assumption of the other 
ion is of course superfluous. 

Thus the same tis attained as in the Phado, where it is 
shown that the soul cannot be a mere harmony; but we need 
scarcely say that arguments of this sort throw no Jight upon the 
nature a destinies of a spiritual substance. Granted (which 
many will not t) that the conscious being is not mediately 
but immediately conscious of itself, we have still no scientific 
dasis whereupon to deduce any theory as to its duration. M. de 
Margerie himself is clearly aware that, though his reasonings are 
very good for polemic purposes, they lead to no real conclusion ; 
else the grand article of his creed, that philosophy cannot thrive 
without becoming positively Christian, falls to the ground. With 
M. Cousin and his followers he sympathizes to a certain extent, 
as the champions of those fundamental ideas which belong alike 
tothe philosophical theist and to the Christian, but he doubts 
whether they will be able to maintain their own doctrines against 
the increasing encroachments of atheism and materialism. The 
Spiritualists of the eclectic school and the Christians, having so 
much to fear from a common enemy, should form a real alliance. 
A sham treaty, whereby the philosopher not to molest 
the Church, but even to patronize her if she will tacitly admit 
her inferiority to the professorial chair, will not do. Indeed M. 
de Margerie sets down the terms of the only treaty which in his 
opinion would be efficient, with as much precision as the author 
or authors of that project for an alliance between France and 
Prussia which has fately been brought before the notice of the 
political world. First, the philosopher must admit that a divine 
revelation is at least possible; secondly, that it is possible to dis- 
ish a divine revelation from the allegations of an impostor, 
that, for instance, the Deity can confer supernatural powers 

the persons entrusted with the propagation of the truth ; 
rdly, and consequently, that philosophy is wrong when she 
amives at results contradictory to a doctrine the divine revelation 
of which has been substantially proved. These terms accepted, 
the philosophers may go their own way, which M. de Margerie is 
convinced will be in the right direction, though he has his doubts 
48 to the time when the treaty will be signed. 

The intellectual situation insisted on by our author is precisely 
that of the mediseval schoolmen. ‘To the majority of modern 

phers, who still have a foot in the eighteenth century, it 
will doubtless appear objectionable in the extreme, but neverthe- 
less all who read M. de Margerie’s work with impartiality will be 
compelled to acknowledge that, with much knowledge and much 
power of argument and generalization, he has manfully and dis- 
passionately taken up a defined position, at a very difficult crisis in 
the progress of human thought. 


MARTIN’S HORACE.* 


PROBABLY no living writer is more capable of comprehending 
and representing the mind and spirit of Horace than Mr. 
Theodore Martin. The late Professor of Latin at Oxford, and the 
leaned holder of the parallel chair at Cambridge, are no doubt more 
weighty authorities on points of Horatian criticism; and even in 
excellence of translation the former of these has run a very good 
second to his urban and versatile rival. But in point of spirit and 
. lightness of touch the interval between them is so perceptible that, 
the choice still been open, Mr. Collins would assuredly have 
exercised it less happily if he had impressed into the service of his 
Series the Oxford Professor instead of the London man of letters. 
* Horace, By Theodore Martin. “Ancient Classics for English Readers.” 
Edinburgh and London: Wm. Blackwood & Sons. = 


rather more | 


They | 
manifestly need @ common centre, but such a centre would be | 


Indeed the actual selection is fully justified by the result, which 
is so successful that it cannot but enhance the popularity of a 
series for which we had a word or two of welcome at its out- 
set, but of which, in our judgment, no volume hitherto has come 
up to the singular excellence of that now under consideration. 

e secret of this is that its author s9 completely puts himself in 
Horace’s place, scans the phases of his life with such an insight 
into the poet’s character and motives, and leaves on the reader's 
mind so little of an impression that he is following the attempts 
of a mere modern to realize the feelings and expressions of an 
ancient. Real genius is a freemasonry, by which the touch of one 
hand transmits its secret to another; and a capital proof of this is 
to be found in the skill, tact, and fellow-feeling with which Mr. 
Martin has executed’ a task the merit and value of which is quite 
out of proportion to the size and pretensions of his volume. No 
one who had not Horace so thoroughly laid to heart—the expres- 
sion “ at his finger’s ends” we reject as inadequate to the 
nice critical headwork involved in the study—could have mapped 
out his life with such perfect precision, and yet withal filled in its 
lights and shades with so easy a touch that the familiarity of an 
intimate seems to avouch the truthfulness of the biography. 
Indéed it required this loving and appreciative intimacy to 
achieve the task, for the admirers of so universal a favourite 
might naturally resent even undesigned slights or omissions. As 
it is enthusiastically put in his pods by Mr. Martin, Horace 
has been a manual with men the most diverse in their natures, culture, and 
|e oe Dante ranks him next after Homer. Montaigne knows him by 

eart. Fenelon and Bossuet never weary of quoting him. La Fontaine 
lishes his own — style upon his model ; and Voltaire calls him “ the 
est of preachers.” Hooker escapes with him to the fields to seek oblivion of 
a hard life, made harder by a shrewish spouse. Lord Chesterfield tells us 
“ When I talked my best I quoted Horace.” To Boileau and to Wordsworth 
he is equally dear. . . . And as it has been, so it is. In many a pocket, 
where this might be least expected, lies.a well-thumbed Horace; and in 
many a devout Christian heart the maxims of the gentle, genial Pagan find 
a place near the higher teachings of a greater master. 

Not one of these admirers of Horace, if he were to rise, 
could find fault or flaw in the tribute to the “favilla vatis 
amici” which is embodied in the Life of Horace before us. 
Its very brevity is a delicate compliment, in that it is mani- 
festly the result of so close a study of the poet’s works. 
Others in all ages have essayed to piece together his various 
writings in such wise as to get out of them a comprehensive view 
of his career; but Mr. Theodore Martin seems to us to have 
done the sartorial, or resartorial, work of such predecessors as 
Tate of Richmond with so much more ease, and so much less be- 
wrayal of the stitches, where they occur, that we forget, in perus- 
ing his pages, that he, like the has but the scantiest amount 
of facts from external sources to depend upon, and can hardly 
believe that his material consists of “divinations” from the 
pleasant oracle of the poet’s diversified remains. Without formal 
admission behind the veil, for example, we are let into some of 
the clues to the interpretation of Horace’s earlier poet-life by the 
comparison instituted in chapter ii. of his Epodes and his earlier 
Satires. At the period when, after his return from Greece, “ sheer 
penury drove him into scribbling verse,” the intolerance of hot 
youth and the mortifications of unequal fortune disposed him 
rather for satire and lampoons than for the lyric masterpieces 
which constitute his greater title to poetic renown. No one can 
read the satire (I. vii.) which records the wrangle of Persius and 
Rupilius at Clazomenz, and suppose that the post would’ ever 
have published it in more mature years, or that it owes its 
survival to aught save a fond reminiscence of the cam- 
paign in Asia Minor to which Horace has recurred in his 
Odes and Epistles; unless indeed it be to the interest a poet 
might feel in his first essay in a particular line, an interest 
akin to that with which a preacher may regard his first ser- 
mon. But that satire contains nothing which when older grown 
the poet would have cared to blot, small though its title may 
have been to be embalmed among so many masterpieces. In his 
earlier verses Horace would seem not seldom to have dipped his 
pen in a which he would fain afterwards have been able 
to obliterate. Mr. Martin justly regards the amende for some 
early lampoon, conveyed in the to Tyndaris (I. xvi.), as 
meant to cover a wider field, though ostensibly addressed to a 
lady who had been its victim. There is amore savage tone too 
in the Epodes anent Canidia—with which it is interesting to com- 

the Eighth Satire of the First Book, a production, like them, 
referable to the earlier part of Horace’s poetical career—than aught 
in even the bitterer pieces of his later love poetry, e.g. the Odes to 
Lydia and Lyce (I. xxv. IV. xiii.). Canidia was not, we agree with 

. Martin in concluding, an old flame of the poet’s, whose in- 
constancy he sought to punish by scurril iambics. But, whether a 
real personage or the type of a class, she manifestly supplied the 
poet, in his needier days, with a subject for his Muse, not only 
giving him a field for the display of peers tn wer, and 
of command of the emotions of pity and terror, but also opening 
the way to popularity among his contemporaries, whose favour 
for this kind of personal lampoonery is evidenced by Horace’s recur- 
rence to it in another ee (the 17th) as well as in casual allusions 
of his later poetry. There is nothing very refined in verses that 
address even a hag or beldam as “ amata nautis multum et insti- 
toribus” (Epode xvii.), and that while ostentatiously disclaiming 
a libel, insinuate it afresh ; and truly the dénouement of Satire viii. 
Book I., is, to say the least, coarse and inelegant. But the com- 
parison of these kindred pieces of the Satires and the Epodes con- 
stitutes a curious study as regards the earlier part of the 3 
literary history, and perhaps exhibits his mind as it was before 
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success and comparative affluence had disposed him to view the 
world around him in a kindly, epicurean spirit of 0 timism. At 
the same — he wrote his invective (pode iv) against the 
turncoat Menas, which—and perhaps it is no loss—has no parallel 
in the Satires; and the a in which the usurer Alphius is made 
to rhapsodize upon the charms of a rural life, and then after six 
months creep back to Rome and usury. This latter, as Mr. Martin 
points out, finds a key to unlock its riddle in the very first 
satire of the First Book, the burden of which is that each man 
“ envies his neighbours’ pursuits—until he tries them.” The fact 
indeed is made patent every day; but the coincidence of precept 
in the satire with example in the epode is not the less interesting 
to note, and confirms the eriticism that the Epodes have a ve 
satiric bias. They bear the impress of a more thin-skinned an 
fervid youth about them, very notable, for example, in the con- 
trast which Mr. Martin elsewhere institutes between the artistic 
finish of the celebrated Ode to syn (1. v.), and the personal 
feeling and wounded vanity which inspired the wounded lover's 
Epode to Newra (Ep. xv.) ; the one a work of art, the other an 
outpouring of passion. 

- Horace was a warm friend, but a rather cool lover ; and these 
two aspects of his character embrace most of what in his poetry 
vindicates a claim to popularity, which posterity with one voice 
has recognised. To glance first at the latter, we doubt if Horace 
would have been so popular had he been more in earnest. “His 
love ditties,” writes his new biographer, “are as it were flowers 
beautiful in form and rich in hues, but without the secret that 
breathes from the heart”; but would the charm of them have 
lasted so long and found such wide favour had his goddess been 
not the “ Erycina ridens,” but the emotional goddess of modern 
poetry? Horace was a lady’s man, but incapable of deep devotion 
to the sex; perhaps because, as our author suggests in the early 
_ of his volume, the supposed early death of his mother bereaved 

im of the example of womanhood in its most congenial sphere, 
even as it aceounts for the absence in his poetry of * the gracious 
tenderness towards woman that might have been expected from 
his loving nature.” One gleam of worthier appreciation we get in 
his Hypermnestra, “una de multis” (III. xi.) ; and one bit of 
romance in his sighs for Cinara, who appears to have died young, 
although in his retrospect from the standpoint of the Epistles he 
can give her no higher epithets than “rapax” and “ proterva.” 
elas, and tne Lalages, Lydon, Myrtalea, ond Glyoora of 
“ hetera” Ly aes, My: and Tas 
Rome affected him in their turns just enough to inspire aneiin or 
evoke a compliment in verse. If we were to assume that all of 
these were the offspring of a real passion for veritable inamoratas, 
the poet would have been indeed an anachronized Don Giovanni. 
His Chloe, for example, depends for her personality on a line 
in the famous dialogue between “Horace and Lydia,” which, 
as Mr. Martin suggests, would have been quite as just and per- 
tinent had the interlocutors been designated by the pronouns 
“he” and “she.” Our author suggests the test of individualizing 
Tennyson’s “ Eleanore,” “ Rare pale Margaret,” and cousin Amy, 
as pertinent to the case of Horace and his supposed chéyes amies ; 
and perhaps we might ask whether any one supposes that all the 
ladies to whom Moore in his day trille d a song or inscribed a 
melody were actual rivals of the patient Bessy who stayed at home 
and rejoiced in his social successes not a whit less than in the 
grist his poetry brought to the mill, Here and there we see 
tokens of a real personage way, ny pony pr the Barine, to 
whom Ode LL, viii. was written ; but Lord Lytton and Mr. Martin 
concur in determining that it was not a lover who wrote the 
finished words of that very original ode. As a rule, the study of 
Horace’s love-ditties leaves behind a sense of penny His good 
women are few and far between, such as the rustic Phidyle of a 
country farm (Ode III. xxiii.) ; his “ dotatee uxores” are town-bred 
ladies, whom he neither appreciated or esteemed, his notions of 
them being perhaps oftener formed on a study of the Terentia of 
Meecenas than of the “ placens uxor,” to leave whom, he tells 
Posthumus, is one of the saddest regrets that death can bring, or 
the gentler partner in the “irrupta copula,” which Moore, in his 
exquisite paraphrase, describes as “ an — upon earth.” 

ut, on the other hand, Horace’s friendships are eminently real. 
We see the same names, Septimius, Iccius, and the like, held in 
honour in the Odes and in the later and maturer Epistles. The 
names we have given are those of equals in some degree; but 
there are others of critics and li men whose intimacy and 
regard the poet coveted, and not only gained, but kept to the end 
of his days. There was something in his affectionate and inde- 
pendent nature that disarmed rivalry. He could keep a secret ; he 
never tripped up the heels of a waiter on fortune for advancement ; 
he had the knack of couching his home-thrusts in inoffensive rail- 
lery, and he illustrated his habitual text of yua ctavréy in a 
fashion that gave no opening for resentment or retaliation. This 
side of his character is brought admirably to the front in the 4th 
and 7th chapters of the little book before us, and it redounds to 
the credit of Meecenas and Augustus that they took pains to acquire, 
and had the wit and the merit to keep, the independent and stead- 
fast love of so sincere and unselfish an intimate. It was a love 
that did not keep him from speaking his mind to his patrons, 
‘whether in a vam, Fa a3 where he retorts upon Mecenas for 
the practical joke offered to his stomach in the dinner of garlic, of 
which he says, 
When Medea was struck by the handsome sea rover 
Who in beauty outshone all his Argonaut band, 
This mixture she took to lard Jason all over, 
And so tamed the fire-breathing bulls to his hand (Epode III.); 


or in plain, candid, and yet consummately delicate outspoke 
as where in Epistle I. vii. he replies to the complained me 
which his patron seems to have let him hear by @ manifesto of jp. 
dependence such as few poets would have had the courage to put 
on paper. And yet this isthe bard whom Voltaire, cynic ang 
toady, has presumed to call “ adroit esclave”; a bard who really 
— his freedom of speech by accepting no favours from the 
mperial hand, and only his Sabine farm from the patron to whom 
he devoted himself. Nothing is more nicely put in the volume 
before us than the record of the relation between Maecenas and 
Horace, a record of friendship sundered only by death, witnessed to 
by the speedy decease of the survivor. 

These are one or two of the main features of the great Roman 
lyrist and satirist’s character, as traced from his works in My, 

‘heodore Martin’s little volume. There are many others which 
will repay study; for example, the capital sketches of life gt 
Rome in Horace’s day, the gatherings in social converse of meg 
of action and leading beau2-esprits, the extravagance of Roman 
dinners, and the luxury of “ cuisines” against which it is shrew 
suspected that Horace preached most didactically when he was on 
the stool of repentance after an evening at Meecenas’s table; and 
against the ill effects of which also his everyday vegetarianism, and 
his simple life in the country, were the surest antidote. Or, again, 
there is the chapter which discusses Horace’s creed, unsatisfae 
enough with regard to a future state, but sufficiently grateful for 
present good things to make the bard in the main a worshipper of 
the Gods, and an advocate of contentment with one’s sta 
it what it might. Here and there up and down the volume ag 
scattered some extremely ‘happy parallelisms of modern 
and in not a few places we have lit upon stray may of acute 
criticism. Such a one is the remark in p. 84 about the poet's 
securing the right to rally his friends on their foibles by making 
no secret of his own, and his comparison, on this head, of Horace 
with our own satirist Thackeray. 

In one or two minor points we are hardly to go so far 
as Mr; Martin—e.g. where he says at the outset that all the pre 
Augustan and Augustan poets, except Horace, were well bom; 
and adds that “ Virgil was the son of a Roman citizen of good 
property.” M. Patin’s account in Etudes (i. 216), that his father 
was “un trés-petit propriétaire des environs de Mantoue,” would 
be nearer the truth, And although we are aware that we are ina 
aeaty herein, we must hesitate to accept the conclusion, from 

e 
Me primis urbis belli placuisse domique (Epist. I. xx. 23), 

that Horace gave his commander high satisfaction in his military 
campaigns, which, had he been at heart a soldier, he would not so 
soon have quitted. There are surely two ways of construing the 
line. We have noted one or two careless misprints—* Syricum” 
for “ Syrium ” (p. 14), “ A2lius Lamius ” for “ AZlius Lamia,” and 
others—but these are not so frequent as to detract seriously from 
the high merit of a volume which cannot fail to interest old lovers 
of Horace, at the same time that it serves the purpose of winning 
him new and not less fervent admirers. ~ yee ee 


BAILEY’S DEFENCE OF ENGLISH ORDERS.* 


A LATIN folio treatise on an ecclesiastical question carries 
us back into the seventeenth century ; only Mr. Bailey’s folio 
is much thinner than folios were in those days, and yet it contains 
the same matter twice, in English as well as in Latin. We 
conceive Mr. Bailey's reason for making use of the once universal 
language is the hope of gaining Continental readers and of setting 
before them the evidence which goes to show that the consecration 
of Matthew Parker was canonically valid. It is of course only in 
the minds of persons of a peculiar line of thought that this question 
of historical fact assumes the prodigious importance which has 
been attached to it on both sides. But if the doctrine which is 
known as that of Apostolical Succession is fully understood and 
received, it is impossible to overrate its importance. ‘The validity 
of Parker’s consecration involves the validity of all later con- 
secrations in the English Church ; that is, according to the high 
sacerdotal theory, it involves the question whether there has bees 
any valid ministry, and consequently whether there have been any 
valid sacraments, in the English Church since the aecession of 
Elizabeth. And even with those who do not look upon the matter 
as being of this transcendent moment, the question is far from 
lacking interest. The mere fact that such tremendous consequences 
have been held to depend upon it.at once makes it an important 
historical question. And we suspect that there are many who 
would not pledge themselves to the extreme sacerdotal view, who 
would not look upon the English Church as utterly lost and out- 
cast, even if Parker's consecration should be proved to be inv: 
but who would still be much better pleased if it could be proved 
that it was valid. On all these grounds the question is worth 
examining, and though the form of Mr. Bailey’s book is a little 
astounding in these degenerate days of theological study, yet we 
do not look on the zeal and labour which he has given to the 
matter as at all thrown away. 


* Ordinum Sacrorum in Ecclesié Anglicand Defensio, una cum Statutié, 
Documentis, et Vestimoniis Ordinum Anglicanorum Valorem probantibus; 4 
Registro Consecrationis Archiepiscopi Parkeri, in Bibliotheca Lambethe 
asservato, photozincographice expresso, cum issu Reverendissimi in 
Christo Patris Dom. Domini <Archiepiscopi iensis. Editore T. J. 
Bailey, B.A. Londonii et Oxonii: apud Jacobum Parker et Soc. 1870, 

A Defence of Holy Orders in the Church of England,§e. Edited by T.L 
Bailey, ndon and Oxford: James Parker & Co. 1870. 
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—— 
sections to Parker’s consecration may take, and have 
Pi on shapes. Two may at once be set aside. An Ultra- 
montane Roman Catholic would of course argue that, however 
orderly the mere ceremony might be performed, a consecration 
done in schism and without the Papal authority was of itself in- 
valid. This is of course not a question of fact, but of theological 
dogma. And it moreover lies open to an obvious retort. The 
consecrations and ordinations done without the Papal authority— 
therefore, according to this theory, in schism—under Henry the 
Fighth and Edward the Sixth were admitted as valid under 
. Those Bishops and Priests who had been so ordained and 
who conformed to the Marian changes were not reordained. On 
this showing, then, the consecration of Parker might be irregular, 
put it could not be inherently invalid. 

On the other hand comes the tale of the Nag’s Head Consecra- 
tion—that is, the story that Parker received only a mockery of 
consecration, a half-sportive we not according to any known 
ritual of any kind, and not even involving the essential rite of lay- 
ing on of hands. | As the other is purely a question of dogma, this 
js purely a question of fact. But the Nag’s Head story is utterly 
exploded ; no decent Roman Catholic now believes it. Roman 
Catholic controversialists now fully admit that Parker went 

ha ceremony of consecration at the hands of four Bishops, 
or alleged Bishops, according to the ordinal used in the latter days 
of Edward the Sixth. Only they allege that, on one ground or 
another, such a ceremony of consecration was invalid. e purely 
theological objection we have already passed by ; but we must 
consider ee more or less involve questions of fact or of 


Ww. 
Tee ef all, it may be as well to go through the facts of the 
cease as set before us by the laborious care of Mr. Bailey. The see 
of Canterbury became vacant by the death of Cardinal Pole almost 
immediately after the death of Queen Mary in 1558. The legal 
documents in their formal language show how utterly absent from 
the mind of Elizabeth or any one else concerned was the idea of 
setting up any new Church, or of drawing any broad line between a 
pastand a future state of things. By the death of Pole, “per obi- 
tum bone memorise Revereatieetinl in Christo Patris ac Domini, 
Domini Reginaldi Pole Cardinalis, ultimi et immediati Archiepi- 
seopi et pastoris ejusdem,” the church of Canterbury was deprived 
of the solace of a pastor. Matthew Parker was chosen to supply 
the void. He was chosen by the same process by which Pole him- 
self had been chosen, by the licence and recommendation of the 
Queen and the election of the Dean and Chapter of the metro- 
politan church, on August 1st, 1559. The Queen then issued her 
commission to six Bishops for the confirmation and consecration of 
the Archbishop-elect. The six were Tunstall of Durham, Bourne 
of Bath and Wells, Poole of Peterborough, Kitchin of Llandaff, 
Barlow elect of Chichester, and Scory elect of Hereford. The 
different positions of these men should be marked. Cuthbert 
was consecrated in 1522, before the separation from 
Rome; he had conformed to the changes under Henry, to the 
eatly changes under Edward, and to the counter changes under 
Mary. He had not taken part in the consecration of any Bishops 
under either Henry or Edward, but he had under Mary. He is 
one of the best representatives of that large class who accepted 
Henry’s changes willingly, and Edward's early changes unwill- 
ingly, but who, taking fright at the further progress of things 
under Edward, fell back into the fully revived Roman system of 
Mary. We have often spoken of the conduct of men of this sehool, 
apparently inconsistent but ey to be understood, in first aecept- 
ing the supremacy of Henry and then refusing the less offensive 
supremacy of Elizabeth. yea was consecrated by Cranmer in 
1536, after the separation from Rome; he was deprived of the 
see of Bath and Wells under Many and had been elected to 
Chi , vacant by the death of ohn precession since the 
accession of Elizabeth. itchin was consecrated under Henry in 
4545, and kept his Bishopric through all tear till his death 
in 1563. Scory was consecrated under Edward in 1551; he was 
deprived of the see of Chichester under Mary, and had been 
elected since Elizabeth’s accession to that of Hereford, vacant at 
Mary's death by the death of Robert Parfew or Wharton. Bourne 
aud Poole were consecrated under Mary. Of these six, three, 
Bourne, and Poole, refused to act. The refusal of Bourne 
ad Poole was to be expected,and that of Tunstall is not 
wonderful, But as the Queen's Commission required four to 
‘ct, their refusal made a new Conimission needful. This was 
addressed to Kitchin, Barlow, and Scory, with the addition of 
John Salisbury, consecrated Suffragan of Thetford in 1536 and long 
afterwards, in 1571, Bishop of Sodor and Man ; of John Hodgkins, 
consecrated Suffragan of Bedford in 1537; of Miles Coverdale, 
consecrated Bishop of Exeter in 1551 and deprived by wy 
aad of John Bale, Bishop of Ossory. Four were to act, and the 
mission contained a new clause in which the Queen by her 
royal power made good any irregularities in their authority. We 
do not think Mr, Bailey comments on the fact that Kitchin did 
not act. If he refused, his refusal is certainly remarkable. <A little 
later he was the only diocesan Bishop who took Elizabeth’s oath 
of supremacy and so kept his see. Why therefore he should have 
Tefused to act is not clear. But his refusal, or whatever hindered 
him from acting, deprived the Commission of the presence of any 
Bishop of the province actually in possession of a see. Parker was 
confirmed and consecrated by Barlow, Scory, Coverdale, 
aud Hodgkins. The form was that of Edward’s second book. As 
her a3 vestments were concerned, the officiating prelates must have 


ud a singularly inharmonious look; Barlow, the celebrant, wore | sive. 


a cope, Scory and Hodgkins wore surplices, by which seem to be 
while Coverdale a woollen gown. The 
Archbishop was lastly enthroned by a } oma of the Archdeacon of 


Canterbury, and received restitution of the temporalities from the 
Queen. The historical truth of all this there is no possible reason 
to doubt. Mr. Bailey has, with almost superabundant given 
us not only the whole documentary account from the Lambeth 
Registers, both in Latin and English, but also a photozincographic 
facsimile of the documents themselves, 

Now, setting aside the two objections of which we have already 
spoken, one purely fabulous, one purely theological, what is to be 
said against such a consecration as this? The question was gone 
into with much minuteness and Soneegys fairness by Dr, Lin 
in a note at the end of his sixth volume. To the Nag’s Head 
fable he does not attach the slightest value; he fully accepts the 
syed of the narrative in the Register and the consequent 

‘act of consecration. But he discusses three objections which have 
been taken to the validity of the ceremony. First comes the objection 
taken by Bonner, when called on to take the oath of macy by 
Horne, Bishop of Winchester. Bonner denied Horne to be a lawful 
Bishop, on What grounds we are not distinctly told, but, as Dr. 
Lingard says, they may be inferred from the Act of Parliament 
which was passed on the occasion declaring the validity of all 
the episcopal consecrations since the Queen’s accession. 3 
objection then seems to have been that Horne was no Bishop, 
because he was consecrated by Parker, who was no Bishop, be- 
cause his consecrators had no jurisdiction, and because the 
ordinal of Edward the Sixth was not in force by law at the time 
of the consecration. These were objections, it will be at once seen, 
which could be brought and could be answered without bringi 
in any questions as to Papal authority. And, as a matter of law, 
there can be no doubt that the second objection was good; 
Edward’s ordinal had been abolished under Mary, and was not in 
force by law at the time of Parker’s consecration. As to the 
question of jurisdiction, it is certain that among the consecrators 
of Parker there was not any one who was at that moment tech- 
nically a diocesan Bishop, for Barlow and Scory were not yet con- 
firmed to the sees to which they had been elected, but were 
confirmed by Parker himself after they had consecrated him. We 
cannot say that we see any force in what Mr. Bailey says as to 
Barlow, Scory, and Cov e having been uncanonically ejected 

their sees in Mary’s time. The ivations under 

were surely as canonical as the deprivations under Elizabeth, 
and their lawfulness was admitted in Elizabeth’s tirst Commission, 
in which Bourne, Bishop of Bath and Wells, is addressed con- 
jointly with Barlow, who had been deprived of that see to make 
way for him. We conceive the. only answer to be that the four 
consecrators were all lawfully consecrated Bishops, and that there- 
fore a consecration performed by them, even it in any canonical 
—_ irregular, would still be valid. 

his brings us te another objection which has been taken, 
namely, that Barlow had never been consecrated at all. This objec- 
disposed of by Dr. Lingard. There is no direct evidence of the 
consecration of Barlow, but neither is there any direct evidence 
of the consecration of Stephen Gardiner. But both acted as Bishops 
without any objection being taken to the lawfulness of their 
acts, and it was altogether unheard of under Henry, and still 
more under Mary, for any one to act as a Bishop without consecra- 
tion. We may therefore assume the on both of Barlow 
and Gardiner as morally certain. 

Lastly, there is Dr. Li ’s own objection—namely, the ques- 
tion, as he puts it, “ whether the Lambeth rite was of itself sufli- 
cient to constitute a Christian Bishop.” He goes on to say that 
“ Barlow and his coadjutors . . . consecrated the new Arch- 
manner. Placing 


God hath not given us the spirit of but of power and love 
and of soberness,’ 


t of Power and Love and Sobernes.’” Mr. Bailey is, we 
think, strongest in the answer to this objection. Strange as it may 
seem, it appears certain that it has never been held 
that the form of words used in the actual consecration of a Bish 
should contain eny expression distinetly describing the epi 
office. Mr. Bailey brings together a greut number of forms of con- 
secration, Eastern and Western, in which the words used are quite 
as general as those used at the consecration of Parker. He also 

notes, as Dr. Hook had done before him, the Bull of Pope Julius 
the Third, in Mary's time, by which consécrations and ordinations 
done in the schism—those under Edward no less than those under 
Henry—were distinctly recognised, the persons so consecrated and 
ordained their on making a 
simple submission to the authority. even appears 
himself had, under ‘che techy of thts Bull, acted for 
time as a Bishop in Mary's days. This really seems to be couclu~ 
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- The physical form of Mr. Bailey’s book is somewhat cumbrous, 
owing doubtless to the photozincographic facsimiles. Many 
readers may think the matter and treatment somewhat cumbrous 
also. In a purely literary point of view we should have something 
to say against Mr. Bailey’s habit of crowding his pages with 
extracts in the text. But his object is theological rather than 
literary or strictly historical, and we know that in a theological 
disputation nothing is so precious as a “ Catena Patrum.” 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA.* 


HIS little novel, which is by no means of a very ambitious 
kind, might perhaps be allowed to pass without notice 
were it not for the well-known name of the editor and joint- 
author. The Dean of Canterbury informs us in his preface that, 
having undertaken the editorial charge of his niece’s work, he was 
gradually induced to take a more substantial share in its com- 
position, From the hints which he supplies, and by the help of 
a little critical sagacity, it might not be difficult to assign pretty 
confidently to each writer the credit which is due to him or her 
individually. We shall not undertake the task, because the story 
appears in one way or other to have been woven into a tolerably 
harmonious whole. In one respect we have sometimes wished 
that such an example could be more generally followed. Lady 
writers, even when they possess great ability, are for the most 
part so incapable of describing men, and men in return fail so 
egregiously in their portraits of women, that a literary partnership 
of this kind might have its advantages. The book before us is, 
however, too slight to justify any such critical examination. 
Neither the men nor the women in its pages appear to us, to say 
the truth, to diverge very far from the ordinary beaten common- 
lace track which is equally accessible to writers of both sexes. 
e most masculine characters, but for a few occasional allusions 
to male habits of speech, might have been very well designed by 
a lady, and the most feminine characters are quite within the 
competence of a good male observer. The story in fact has for its 
undwork the regular conventional machinery of British romance. 
ere is a young gentleman and a young lady who fall in love with 
each other at the beginning of the story, and are satisfactorily 
united at the end; the lady is troubled for a short time by the 
addresses of the conventional coxcomb, and the young gentleman 
is hindered from obtaining felicity by rather more than the ordi- 
nary difficulty of securing a respectable position in life; but the 
difficulty is solved after the regular old-established fashion of 
providing a noble _ with a princely fortune who, to the 
general surprise of the characters in the story, but in accordance 
with the confident expectations of all its readers, turns out to be 
the hero’s father. We have the regulation comic incidents, which 
are carefully marked as comic by the use of a provincial dialect ; 
and we are left at the end of the book with a strong taste of 
wedding-cake and a general conviction that no marriage was ever 
celebrated with more careful observance of all the respectabilities. 
There is the enthusiastic young lady who is prevented from be- 
coming a Sister of Mercy only because her marriage is necessary to 
the story ; and the bright young lady, who is to serve as a contrast, 
and playfully admits her own frivolity, touchingly declares that 
she is “ volatile,” and would occasionally make a rd pant remark | 
or two if she were not always overcome by a gall of emotion. 
Need we add that the theological and moral tone of the story is 


unimpeachable, and that in short the book is one which might 

have been properly put into the hands of her interesting pupils by 

lady presented Miss Amelia Sedley with 

The conventionalities of the British novel are known to all of | 
us by painful experience. It is so very good and so very dull, 
and has been repeated so many times, that it s ordinary skill 
to say anything more about it. There is, oman a vein of | 
sentiment running through Netherton-on-Sea, which may serve to | 
discriminate it for a short time from the immense bulk of literary | 
material of the sume class which supplies the collectors of waste | 
paper. The hero of the story, a gentleman called Pak in the 
tirst pages, but who ultimately turns out to be Lord Pakley, the 
only son and heir of the Earl of Tifton, is, as it were, a kind of 
living sermon. We are not at liberty in these pages to discuss 
some of the doctrines which he preaches, but the mode in 
which they are inculcated may be understood from a short sum- 
mary of his experiences. Poor Pak starts under great disadvan- 
tages as a ragged youth in a small seacoast town in the West of 
England. A mysterious gentleman, however, gives him some 
scientific training. The consequences are equivocal. Pak is 
wicked enough not to like church, and talks about “a cathedral 
where the vault is the blue sky, and the music the winds and 
waves, and the preacher He that made them ”—which is eloquent 
for a ragged schoolboy of fourteen, but obviously means mischief. 
The wretched Pak, however, will not listen to the good little girl 
who says that she will always believe “what dear mother and 
Mrs. Bythesea have taught me, and what the Rector teaches us 
all, and what the Bible teaches everybody ; and I know that all I 
hear and see will not weaken, but strengthen my faith.” Pak 
can’t stand this, such is his wicked perversity, and even goes so 
far as to talk about being tied “to the apron of a Methodist 
preacher.” It is obvious to the meanest capacity that such an 
audacious young sinner will have to undergo a Providential correc- 
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when this good little girl grows older, and points out to him the 
wickedness of not believing in a Providence after he has esca 
from a fire, he says that he isn’t much altered, “ There must be 
some power that keeps all nature in harmony,” he thinks; “ byt 
whether it is a Law or a Person puzzles me to comprehend.” ‘As 
he is still a schoolboy it is hardly wonderful that he should be 
uzzled when he veutures into such profound problems; but we 
eel, by the sure instinct of experienced novel-readers, that he jg 
getting very near a tremendous lesson. It comes, in fact, in a gin. 
gular way. <A refugee Pole, who is mathematical master at his 
school, infects him with a love of oppressed nationalities. One day, 
whilst the head-master is uttering some strong Tory sentiments, 
Pak signifies his disapproval by throwing a volume of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall at the old gentieman’s head, and levels him to the 
und. Hereupon he thinks it as well to decamp, and goes off 
with the Polish refugee to join Garibaldi. The refugee is an 
ardent Catholic, and the vigour of his faith rather impresses the 
scientific Pak. On their way to Garibaldi they accidentally fing 
themselves in Ars, where the celebrated Vianney is still enjoying 
the reverence of all men for the severe sanctity of his life. Pak 
becomes the subject of one of those sudden conversions for which 
the curé was famous. ‘The account which he subsequently gives 
of his feelings on the occasion is naturally a little confused. All 
that he can say is that the curé had the most astonishing pair of 
eyes that ever were seen in mortal man. ‘‘ From the moment that 
the hidden fire of those eyes shot into me,” says Pak, “I was 
lost man as far as former firmness and former purpose were con- 
cerned.” The curé ordered him to kneel down at the confessional. 
Pak declared in very plain terms that he was an infidel, though a 
respectful infidel, and didn’t see why he should kneel down. 
The curé again brought those tremendous eyes to bear upon him, 
and once more ordered him to kneel, this time in capital letters, 
Pak knelt, buried his face in his hands, and his tears flowed pro- 
fusely. When he rose he was halfway to Catholicism, and before 
many days he had become an obedient disciple. 

Against this sketch, founded upon authentic circumstances, we 
have nothing to say. It is, however, rather odd that Pak proceeded 
upon his journey, joined Garibaldi, and was wounded at the battle 
of Mentana, much after the fashion of Lothair—though, as we ought 
to remark, this story was written before the publication of that 
gentleman’s adventures. Pak is discovered in a Roman hospital 
pretty much after the fashion of his great rival, and after his recovery 
is brought home to England, to marry the lady of his affections 
and burst upon the astonished world as heir to an English peerage. 
The most gratifying result, however, is the change in his religious 
convictions. He began, as we have seen, as an infidel, with un- 
comfortable views about the “reign of law.” He was subse- 
quently changed by the astonishing power of the Curé of Ars into 
a zealous Catholic, and worshipped the Virgin with all the zeal of 
a new proselyte. In both phases of his religious life he was 
thoroughgoing democrat, ready to follow Garibaldi to the death. 
But under his new circumstances this rampant Red Republican 
Catholic melts down into the quictest and most orthodox of men. 
He settles into steady Church of England principles, and, as it 
seems, heartily admires our “ time-honoured Constitution.” As 
soon as he becomes a lord, his townsmen, with true British spirit, 
insist upon making him a member of Parliament. Lord Pakley 
instantly speaks the genuine electioneering dialect as naturally as 
if he had been born to it. He is a Conservative, because there is 
more to be conserved and less to be destroyed in England than 


| elsewhere. He is a Radical, because in an old country there are 
| always abuses. And heis a Liberal, for reasons too 


. obvious to be specified. His constituents appear to be thoroughly 
satisfied with this rather diplomatic statement, and we should 
be unkind to criticize it. Only we wonder whether the 
Dean of Canterbury is indulging in a little quiet satire, 
or means to speak in sober earnestness. ‘The moral of his 
remarks would appear to be not very edifying. How is a young 
gentleman to be Tacaght back into the right path who has been 
at one time straying dangerously into the wilds of infidelity, and 
at another delivering himself up to spiritual slavery under the 
Papacy? What process can reclaim to sober political convic- 
tions an enthusiast who has been risking his life for oppressed 
nationalities and the unity of Italy? The answer is, make him 
heir to a peerage, and Jet him marry the daughter of a country 
parson. We have very little doubt that in nine cases out of 
ten the recipe would be effectual, though there is the trifling dis- 
advantage that it is rather difficult to apply it to any large number 
of cases. The wildest of Radicals and the most audacious of free- 
thinkers sometimes change their views with singular rapidity 
when they come into a fortune, and discover the value of our 
“ time-honoured Constitution ” when it offers them a seat in the 
House of Lords. But then a change made under such circum- 
stances does not appeal very forcibly to our enthusiasm. A young 
gentleman putting on a red shirt to fight for Italy is a pieta- 
resque figure; and we may admire the sincerity, though we do 
not share the opinions, of the convert who is conquered by 

eyes of the saintly Vianney. It is a terrible fall when we find 
the same young man within a few months repeating platitudes 
about Liberal-Conservatism, and resting placidly in the excellent 
via media offered by the Church of England. His later views may 
be sounder than his first, but somehow the process by which they 
are gained is rather suspicious. We cannot help fancying that he 
adopts them, just as he takes to wearing gloves or black hats, as 4 
proper concession to the decencies of his station. And the enemy 
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eree disposed to say, if indeed the enemy cared to study such | alone must have been no light labour. It often occurred that the 


i little novel, that it proves with amusing naiveté how 
ey views favoured . the Dean are adapted to the 
tne of those who wear purple and fine linen; and how speedily 
we see the wickedness of being deeply discontented with the pre- 
cent order of things, when it offers to us personally everything that 
we can possibly want. But_perhaps we are taking the whole 
matter rather too seriously. The Dean and his niece have amused 
themselves by putting together a little novel, in which there are 
po very heinous faults to be discovered, and we must not be too 
cerere if at intervals there aap through its pages a little of that 
optimist philosophy which is not altogether out of place in a 
deanery. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM.* 

YATALOGUES, as a general rule, may safely be classed 
C with those books which are not books at all, although they 
may be “ what no gentleman’s library ought to be without.” 
But here is a catalogue which would be quite out of place in such 
company, for it has not only the outward semblance of a bulky 
book, but it contains in itself a vast store of solid information, of 
thet kind which only real books supply pee and which volumes 

tending to be books generally lack sadly. To the print col- 
oe and to the student of English history it cannot fail to prove 
of the highest value, but it is not by any means addressed to them 
alone, and the most general of readers will find in it much that 
will both interest and amuse him. 

In all probability very few of the many sightscers who visit 
the British Museum are aware even of the existence of the Col- 
lection of Prints and Drawings which it contains. And of those 
who happen to know what lies behind the door which they pass 
as they mount the staircase leading to the Mummy-room but very 
few indeed have any idea, or at least anv just appreciation, of the 
riches of which that splendid collection can boast. If it happened 
to be domiciled abroad, “ Murray” would devote pages to its 
honour, and it would be annually inspected by thousands of 
inquiring eyes, but as it lies within the easy range of Bloomsbury 
it attracts but little of the notice which it deserves. It is to be 

that the Catalogue of its contents, of which the first in- 
ent has just been published by the Trustees, will have the 
effect of calling public attention to the fact that the British 

Museum possesses such a collection of prints and drawings as can, 
insome respects, be matched by no other institution in the world. 
Of the works of the early Italian engravers, for instance, it con- 
tains at least twice as anc! specimens as are to be found in any 
other Gallery; it is equally strong in early German engravings ; 
and as regards Dutch and Flemish etchings, it is far ahead of all 
its rivals. 

The portion of the Catalogue which has now appeared forms 
the first volume of the first division—that devoted to “ Satirical 
and Personal Subjects ”—and it contains a detailed description of 
1,235 pieces, drawn or engraved. They are spoken of on the 
title-page as dating from the year 1320 to April 11, 1689; but 
only three belong to a date earlier than 1537. Of these the first 
is “a drawing in outline with a pen,” representing “The Fox, as 
a Bishop, preaching to the Goose, Redbreast, Drake, and Stork ” ; 
the second depicts “Two Devils casting a Monk over a Bridge 
into a River”; and the third, which is supposed to have been 
drawn about the year 1430, rather more than a century later than 
the two others, “ represents the Sacrifice of the Mass in the Choir 
ofa Church. Ten monks in white habits are seated, five in the 
upper range and five in the lower range of the stalls on the south 
side of the choir; they hold books bound in blue and red. An 
eleventh monk kneels on the steps of the altar, with his hands 
upraised ; another monk does penance in the middle of the choir ; 
his cowl is drawn over his head, so that his hands are the only 
parts of his percon which are visible. Over the canopy of the 
stalls the heads and shoulders of five shrouded skeletons appear, 
0s if looking at the service.” 

The entries in the Catalogue are arranged in chronological order, 
“the date of the earliest event directly illustrated by each print or 
drawing” being “ adopted for the entry describing it.” ‘The reigns 
of Henry VIII. and I. are very scantily illustrated, the first 
being represented ergy & a Santeat from Foxe’s “Acts and 
Monuments,” and the engraved title-page of Christopher Lever's 
“History of the Defenders of the Cathalique Faith”: and the second 
only by two engravings of martyrdoms. But Elizabeth’s reign 
can claim 44 entries, and so can that of James I., while to that of 
Charles I. about 340 $s are-devoted. 

‘The first of the Elizabethan series represents the Queen “as 
Diana, seated in judgment upon the Pope, as Callisto.” It is, it 
seems, “altered from an engraving representing Callisto brought 

ore Diana. Queen Elizabeth, naked, and accompanied by 
female allegorical figures, is seated on our right, and beneath a 
group of trees; each perrontg holds a shield, and upon these are 
the armorials of the Protestant allies in Europe. On the other 
side of the design the Pope, as Callisto, is stru ling upon the 
ground and uncovered by Time, the ordinary allegorical figure, 
and ‘Truth, a naked female.” We may take this opportunity of 
nientioning what pains have been bestowed upon details in the 
compiling of the poms Catalogue. Every change through which 

tay plate or block has passed has been carefully noted, and that 
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original piece of metal or wood was made to pass through a long 
series of transformations, now doing service on one side in a con- 
phan and = on another; at one time representing a grave 
subject, at another assuming a gay appearance. 

. Reid, under whose tages the Catalogue has been 
drawn up by Mr. F. G. Stephens, calls attention, in his few words 
by way of introduction, to one striking instance of this. A certain. 
likeness of Lord Finch of Fordwich “ served, in 164%, with that 
of Sir F, Windebank, his fellow exile, to illustrate a broadside of 
extraordinary gn eowy In it he appears with finch’s wings 
displayed, as if in the act of flying—an allusion to his flight to. 
France when he was about to be impeached by the Long Parlia- 
ment, there being written underneath :— ; 

That I have wrong’d the Land I now 

But who the divell thought o’ the Fispoak ? 
During the times of the civil war and that of the Commonwealth. 
the block for this woodcut remained unused. But after the Re- 
storation it was again turned to account, only the winged Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal “did duty for Cupid, and illustrated a 
love-song,” written to the tune of “As she lay ioe om in her 
Bed.” A little later the wings were removed from the block, “ and 
the likeness of the fugitive statesman did duty for that of a lunatic 
lover,” to illustrate a ballad beginning, 

I Dote, I Dote, but am a Sot to show it, 

= I was a very fool to let her know it. 
In the same state it figured at the head of “The Clothiers’ 
Delight,” a ballad “‘wherein is exprest the craftiness and sub- 
tilty of many clothiers in England, by beating down their work- 
men’s wages,” and also of the “ Tragical Ballad on the Unfortunate: 
Love of Lord Thomas and Fair Ellinor.” Another woodcut was 
turned to still more various uses. It represented “ three men regal- 
ing”’ ; two of them seated ata table, the third standing by, smoking 
a pipe. Besides ornamenting “ A Health to all Vintners,” it was 
as an illustration of “ and Loyalty, or a Letter from 

a Young Man on Board an aed Privateer to his beloved Susan 
in the City of London ” ; of “ Wade’s Reformation,” of which the 


moral is 
r Too long have I been a drunken Sot, 
And spent my means on the Black Pot; 

of “ England’s Triumph,” a ballad beginning 

All you that troubled are with Melancholly, 

‘The Spaniards have a Juyce will make you jolly ; : 
of “ The Royal Recreation” ; of “ The Squire’s Grief crown’d with 
Comfort, or Nectar preferr’d before Scornfull Cynthia” ; of “The 
Noble Prodigal, or the Young Heir newly come to his Estate” ; 
and of at least thirteen other ballads and the like published at 
various dates. 

Some of the political caricatures have been so exhaustively 
treated that their descriptions are, as it were, treatises in them- 
selves. Take, for instance, that styled “ Magna Britannia. 
Divisa,” attributed to Dirk Stoop, the eminent Dutch painter and 
etcher, and which is so rare that only three impressions of it are 
known to collectors. One of these is in the Royal Collection at 
Windsor, but it is imperfect, wanting the letterpress descrip- 
tion. The two other copies are in the British Museum. 
This print is in two parts, the one styled “ Professio. Chris- 
tiana, or King and Parliament,’ and the other “ Processio. 
Romana, or King without his Parliament.” In the first, eighteen 
different subjects are represented, aperiy: a portrait of Charles I., 
and —e of London, Edinburgh, and peat second ure 
depicted no less than eighty-nine separate or groups of 
all of them “ with distingwished by 
their costumes. Thus, that of the vapouring Don Francisco de 
Melos characterizes the Spanish party in England ; it comprises a 
short cloak and wide collar, a tall hat with its brim turned up, 
almost to a crescent, before and behind the head, breeches with 
rosettes at the knees, hose and shoes without rosettes; the hair: 
of these persons is cropped close, and their moustaches are turned 
up at the ends. On the other hand, the French costume is illus- 
trated in the figures which have long and flowing hair, wide 
collars with lace on the edges, and round hats which are wider at 
the lower than at the upper part of their bodies; in this respect 
the hats of the Spanish folk are directly op to those of the 
French. The French hats have round and straight brims, and 
frequently plumes at the sides.” The fi themselves are ad- 
mirably drawn in almost all the Punta, enslenniite, which are 
often excellent as works of art, though there may be few traces of 
either wit or humour in them. ‘The Dutch caricaturist seems to 
have set to work with a dogged determination to be satirical, and 
to have worked out the not very facetious ideas suggested to- 
him with such perseverance and accuracy as to deserve the highest 
praise. His aim seems to have been to produce a kind of politicat 
pamphlet in outline rather than a merely amusing design, and in 
many cases a careful analysis of its contents was to it, lest 
any one who beheld it should overlook any particle of its meauing. 
In the present case so much meaning has been intended to be con- 
veyed that Mr. a has found it necessary to devote to its 
elucidation no less than eleven large pages of small and this- 
although his descriptions are brief and to the point. Hollar’s fine 
print styled “The World is Ruled and Governed by Opinion,” has 
not so much space devoted to it, but it has been carefully “elucidated 
by references to the collection of political tracts and broadsides in 
the British Museum.” The engraving represents “a tree, in the 
branches of which is seated Opinion, blinded by the brim of her 
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hat, on which is a tower, holding the world in her lap, and a staff 
in her right hand extended, with which she seems to be beating 
the under-mentioned leaves; a chameleon, emblem of changeful- 
ness, crawls on her left arm. Among the branches, as if they were 
leaves of the tree of Opinion, appear many books and sheets of 
paper (broadsides), on one of the latter is ‘ ¢aylors reply ;’ on an- 
other, ‘The Iron mongers <Answere;’ on a third, ‘ Mercuries 
Message;’ ona fourth, ‘ Newes from Elyzium;’ ‘ Heltish Par- 
liament’ is on a fifth, which falls to the ground; a sixth, also fall- 
ing, bears ‘A Swarme of Sectaries;’ a seventh, ‘ Canterburies 
troubles’ (?) ; ‘ Brownists Conventicle’ is on a book which hangs 
from a branch on our right; on the ground lies ‘taylors Physicke.’” 

Most of the tracts and broadsides to which allusion is made here 
have been identified, and are referred to in the Catalogue; the 
“Taylor's Reply,” for instance, appearing under No. 252 as “A 
Reply as true as Steele, Toa Rusty, Rayling, Ridiculous, Lying 
Libell,” by John Taylor, the Water Poet, and the “ Newes from 
Elyzium ” being fully described under entry 269, in an account of 
a portrait of Archbis .- Laud, which occurs on the title-page of a 
tract styled “All to Westminster: Newes from Elizium; or, A 
Packet of Wonders, brought over in Charon’s Ferry-Boat last 
Spring Tyde.” 

The Library of the British Museum, we learn from the preface, 
contains more than ; 5,000 tracts and broadsides, an examination 
of which has brought to light “the engravings and woodcuts 
which have so greatly enriched this Ca’ e,” and has “ fur- 
nished wealth of matter to elucidate the subjects of the satires 
with which this Catalogue deals.” As an illustration of the 
importance which was in olden days attributed to such satires, the 
print entered as No. 41 may be taken. It is the well-known 
engraving “invented by Samuell Ward, preacher of Ipswich,” and 
dedicated “To God, In memorye of his double deliveraunce from 
y® invincible Navie and y* unmatcheable powder Treason.” The 
effect of this illustration of the events connected with the defeat 
-of the Spanish Armada and the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot 
“was considered important enough to call forth the remonstrances 
and complaints of Count Gondomar, the Spanish Ambassador,” in 
the year 1621, when it appeared, and Ward was imprisoned in 
consequence. “ Alleging his innocence, he was ultimately released ; 
but, at a later date, was mt by Bishop Wren and Arch- 
bishop Laud.” In 1689 this print was copied on a reduced scale, 
and issued as “The Papists’ Powder Treason”; after which the 
same plate was again used in 1740, with the title “Spayne and 
Rome defeated.” 

The greater part of the entries in the Catalogue refer to the 
xeign of Charles I, but the Commonwealth finds in it over two 
hundred illustrations, and the reign of Charles II. nearly as many 
more. About sixty belong to the time of James IL, and the re- 
maining portion of the Catalogue is devoted to the first few 
months of the next reign. Among the engravings belonging to these 
periods the most interesting seem to ‘be the Dutch caricatures, 
many of which are almost epitomes of the history of their times, 
-so much information do they convey, so rich are they in instructive 
‘details. We have not space to dwell upon them at any length, 
and a mere mention of their names wid be of little service ; but 
to any one who will study them patiently they offer a perfect mine 
of historic wealth in the way of facts and allusions. And no 
such student can fail to be grateful to the Trustees of the British 
Museum for the guide which they have provided for him in the 
‘shape of the, present Catalogue, as well as to Mr. Reid and Mr. 
F. G. Stephens for the pains which evidently have been spent 
‘upon its compilation. 


THE CURE D’ARS.* 


A NEW edition of M. Darche’s Life of the Curé d’Ars gives a 
certain immediate interest to the subject of the present article, 
‘but we hardly need this excuse for drawing attention to one of the 
most remarkable personages in modern religious history. Not only 
the religious world must take an interest in him, but every student 
of human nature will feel that here is a specimen worth studying. 
Ideal lives are so rarely lived for long, and so very rarely lived out 
to the end, that when a man has realized the dream of his youth, 
and done all that he proposed to himself to do, and even gone 
farther than his utmost hopes, yet always strictly on the line of 
his hopes, without interruption, without deviation, without either 
stoppage, or failure, or disappointment, we cannot read of him 
without the deepest interest. Every one of us has dreamed or 
planned his ideal life, and almost every one of us has been com- 
pelled to put up with something very different from his dream. 
ow and then, however, we meet with the happy exception; the 
man who has what he has always wished for, and who never tires 
of it; the man who is what he has always wished to be, and never 
he Bey not else. 
ean-Marie-Baptiste Vianney was born -in a in a 
village near Lyons, and from his earliest wn hed other 
ambition than to become a good parish priest. He lived and 
died priest at the village of Ars, and at his faneral, which took 
place in August, 1859, six thousand persons, or fifteen times the 
whole population of the village, were present out of respect to his 
memory. Since his death an alabaster statue has been placed in 
the village church over his grave, and a dome over the statue. 
The dome alone cost 8,000/. The fame of the Curé d’Ars, already 
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immense during his life, is still steadily extending. His canon. 
ization may be considered certain. His grave and his place of 
abode are visited by a literally ceaseless throng of ilerims 
During his life his prayers were entreated by people fivin in 
all parts of Europe, and in all ranks of society, from Royal 

downwards. Men of the highest rank in the Romish hierareh 

treated him as one above themselves. He lived in absoluta 
poverty, honoured more than the richest capitalists are honoured, 

e lived in a little village, making no effort after fame, and the 
world came to him in his village, and, going back again, spread 
abroad a quite astonishing celebrity. In all the departments 
round Lyons his name is known in every cottage, in every f 
and in every town and mansion. And the cause of all this js 
simply that for many years he was believed to be the holiest of 
living men. 

It is difficult to write quite reasonably about a personage of this 
kind, because, on both sides, religious passions, and sceptical 
— also, are very powerfully engaged. To any genuine 

eliever in his own country the Curé d’Ars is a saint, with the 
owe of working well-attested and undeniable miracles, {To 

xeter Hall he cannot be other than an impostor, and even philo. 
sophical scepticism in France usually treats him as a charlatan 
or an imbecile, and leader of imbeciles. But surely in studying g 
character of this kind we may avoid alike the blindness of credy- 
lity and the blindness of uninquiring scorn. If there is such g 
state as holiness, by which we understand a state morally and 
religiously superior to the everyday goodness of people who are 
good in the commonplace and ordinary manner, then it is intelligible 
that this state of holiness should be striven for by those who haye 
a natural genius for it, and even in some degree attained by them 
as the reward of their sacrifices and efforts. Arguing from ang- 
logy, we may advance the theory that as some men ty bho and 
perseverance attain great intellectual heights, so other men by 
equal labour and perseverance may attain great moral heights, 
and that both these intellectual and moral heights are as much 
above the ordinary life of commonplace humanity as the line of 
eternal snow say: Bon the plain o Lombardy. And just as our 
Huxleys and Tyndalls live an intellectual life incomparably higher 
than the mass of humanity can ever attain, so the saintly men who 
ardently pursue the moral ideal may reach a moral elevation far 
above our ordinary easy ways. Yet, whilst admitting this, we 
may admit also at the same time that it is better that these 
heights should only be attainable by a few; and, to recur to our 
simile, just as the plain of Lombardy is better for a large human 
populetlon than the snows of the higher Alps, so the common- 
place level of human achievement, both in intellectual and moral 
things, is better for the commonplace work of the world than the 
altitude of the saint or the philosopher. 

To understand such an exceptional human being as Vianney atall, 
we must imagine a nature in which the religious and moral faculties 
so absolutely overbalanced the intellectual that the sceptical 
faculty was as feeble as possible in him, whilst religious faith, 
hope, courage, and veneration were of tremendous and overpower- 
ing activity. We must consider also that from his infancy to the 
very instant of his death all circumstances combined to inflame 
his strongest powers into a permanent blaze of enthusiasm, so that 
the feeble critical gift which he originally possessed was all but 
annihilated within him. The only trace of any critical tendency we 
can discover in him is that, having fervently believed in the miracle 
of La Salette, he came afterwards to doubt it, which doubt caused 
him a good deal more pain and distress than a sceptic usually feels 
when he first begins to doubt the immortality of the soul. It was 
Vianney’s nature to believe ardently everything which came to 
him recommended by its adaptability to the state of his own soul, 
and he gladly adorned his soul with the belief, exactly as a poor 
little girl will adorn her hat with any bit of ribbon she may pick 
up in the Pag street. To take away from him his belief in the 
miracle of La Salette was like depriving the little girl of one of 
her bits of ribbon. Though he had plenty of beliefs left, he felt 
that it was a bitter thing to be deprived of this, and he clung 
hard to it for along time. A nature so credulous as his, and so 
exalted with religious enthusiasm, easily believes in the presence 
of the supernatural, and Vianney believed in his own miracles. 

is conviction became contagious, and the fervent general faith 
produced new miracles. There is plenty of evidence that very 
wonderful cures were performed by him, many of which are ex- 
plicable by the bene influence of undoubting faith upon the 
nervous system. For the rest we may suspend our judgment 
until we have better opportunities of examining the witnesses. 

But it is not the miracles which interest us most ; it is the sub- 
limity of the daily life. Vianney gave the whole of his private 
fortune, literally not reserving for himself one farthing, to found 
an asylum for destitute children. He reduced his expenses of all 
kinds much below what is usually considered necessary to the 
humblest haman existence, in order to give away the rest of the 
little income derived from his church. He lived entirely on milk 
and a little coarse brown bread until his bishop ordered him to eat 
meat. No cookery whatever was performed in his peer. 
He began his day’s work at one o’clock in the morning in church, 
and continued it almost without intermission till six or seven in the 
evening. So many thousands of people came to ask his help that 
he had to economize his time as rigorously as a man in extensive 
business. Much of what seems to the Protestant mind the absur- 
dity of such a life as this vanishes when we reflect that to a mind 
like that of Vianney the power of working miracles, and the gift 
of prophecy, had never been absent from the Church since the 
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e Twelve Apostles, and that the belief in the permanence 
was in the world around him. To him, 
4 to all about him, the idea that these gifts had been withdrawn 
pou the Church had probably never once suggested itself; and it 
natural to suppose that the right way to reach them was by 
life of the utmost attainable sanctity. At the beginning of every 
* aking hour, every time the cleck struck, Vianney recited a prayer. 
He served God, or his conception of God, with all ome 
all his time, and all the money that ever came to him. The 
impression of pe excellence which he made on every one who 
came near him seems to have been so intensely strong as to resemble 
a sort of magnetism. A learned preacher in Paris said, after an 
eloquent sermon, that the most cultivated men in the capital could 
not, with all their art, produce the effect upon a congregation that 
the Curé d’Ars produced by simply saying, “God is good, love 
Him!” It is quite plain that a remarkable personal influence 
d fromthe man. That a poor half-cultivated village 
riest should have been for many years the greatest religious 
P ion in a large extent of country; that thousands after 
ds should have come to him, and gone away with the feel- 
ing that they had found what they sought; that other multitudes 
vil make a Mecca of his grave, is a proof of influence not to be 
denied. As Napoleon @ personal power over his soldiery 
which was a gift of nature, so Vianney had a personal power over 
all who needed religious consolation. A look or a word from him 
cheered and tranquillized more than the best art and eloquence of 
all the clergy round Lyons. In the sayings of his which are 
transmitted to us there is nothing remarkable ; intellectually he 
was lower than mediocrity; but then he knew how to teach old 
doctrines with a startling and awakening freshness, which made it 
seem as if. he had heard them from the lips of Jesus. In a word, 
the intensity of this man’s faith spanned and leapt over eighteen 
centuries, and made Christianity new again. The recommendations 
of the New Testament came with tenfold force from one who put 
the very hardest of them into daily practice ; from one who quite 
literally had given everything to the poor; who, when he had two 
coats, always gave one to the first wretch who needed it; who 
spent his whole time in the most laborious spiritual ministration. 
His fame appears to have begun in a very simple way. Before 
ing incumbent of Ars he was curate at Ecully. There he won 
the affection of the people, and when he left the place for Ars, on 
the death of his incumbent, his old friends often went there to see 
him. This practice, being continued, laid the foundation of the 
image of Ars, which increased during the lifetime of Vianney, 
on increasing to this day. It was this pilgrimage mainly 
which made Vianney famous. Indeed it is difficult to conceive 
how a village priest, who never wrote anything, hardly even a 
letter (he seldom answered letters), could’ have become celebrated 
beyond the limits of his own parish without some extraordinary 
means of this kind. His renown seems very much to have 
resembled the renown of @ great physician. Sinners went to him 
from all parts to be cured of their sins, and the sick to be relieved 
from their bodily infirmities. The enthusiasm of his biographer 
has collected many instances of miraculous cures which are sup- 
by the slenderest evidence—mere hearsay from old women 
mfact, The truth — to be that, in all cases where the mind 
can have an appreciable influence on the bodily health (and these 
cases bear a considerable proportion to the sum total of human 
infirmities), the worthy curé really did wonders. As to his cures 
of organic disease it is enough to say that we have no scientific 
evidence whatever, and no other evidence is worth anything in 
these cases. .He seems to have been very much astonished at his 
own success, especially on one occasion when he performed no less 
than fourteen “ miracles” in a week. His miracles included the 
multiplication of bread, and other very surprising things ; indeed 
his biographer affirms that he performed all the miracles of Jesus 
except raising from the dead. He had only one method for every- 
se rg that was prayer, in the efficacy of which he believed as 
idedly as the ordinary Englishman believes in the efficacy of 
money. There was no bread in his orphanage, and only a little 
flour, “Never mind,” he said to the housekeeper, “you go and 
knead your handful of flour whilst I pray to Saint Philomena.” 
And whilst the good man prayed the flour kept increasing in 
quantity till there was do sufficient to make ten big loaves 
Weighing from twenty to twenty-two pounds each. There is no 
{enying the practical utility of praying to Saint Philomena after 


The worthy curé had a particular affection for Saint Philomena. 
Some doctors of the Roman Church hold that these attachments 
to particular saints are somewhat dangerous to the soul, and we 
should be rather inclined to agree with them; but these prefer- 
ences are highly popular, and the Church does not venture openly 
to oppose them. ‘To state the matter quite plainly, we think that 
no one who. has read this biography from a philosophical point of 
view can for one moment doubt 1 at the curé was actually in love 
With Saint Philomena, who to him was simply the ideal woman. 
In fact, nobody knows anything about Saint Philomena at - 
on that she was a youthful Christian martyr in the time 
Diocletian. Her history has been revealed in the present | 
by visions and dreams. - She is said to be remarkably beautiful, 
and to have quite an extraordinary influence in heaven. A 
tonne maiden, crowned with flowers, and holding a lily in her 

and, is the ideal which her name evokes. e good Curé 
d'Ars established her worship with great enthusiasm, and became 
ly persuaded that she did great things for him, and for every- 

y whom he recommended. A fine church is dedicated to her 


at Ars now, and her worshi ws most prospereusly ; in 
after the Blessed Virgin herself’ Saint Philomena opens to bebe 
far the most popular saint in the place. 

Notwithstanding these extravagances, the truth remains. that 
the Curé d’Ars was a very fine example of religious earnestness of 
a highly primitive kind. He lived and worked quite in the temper 
of the early Christians, and, having no notion that miraculous h: 
had ever deserted the Church, for it, and believed that he 
received it. Such a career would not have been possible to any 
really cultivated Frenchman in this century, but Vianney was 
below par in this respect, never having been able even to pass an 
ordinary examination (he got into the Church by favour for his 
piety). His portraits convey the impression of moral sweetness 
and yas and without intellectual 
acumen of any kind ; in this last respect differing remarkably from 
the portenita of many Churchmen which often strike us 'y an 
expression of ruse and cunning. He was plain and little, and ex- 
tremely thin, as a man well might be who ate so little and worked so 
hard and unceasingly. He loved and desired solitude, of which he 
got about as much as a physician in large practice, and never did 
anything ‘whatever to gain notoriety. A commission was insti- 
tuted after his death to inquire into the facts, or supposed facts, of 
his career. This commission held a hundred and seventy-seven. 
sittings on the spot, and the result was such that little doubt is 
simply wanted to be a village curé, and nothing else, is like 
in, the future to the ‘end 
whole class. 


BESSY RANE.* abi 
O one denies Mrs. Wood's 2 ca of i a good story, 
and there can be as little question as r manner of 
telling it. We have more than once pointed out the repulsive faults 


of this lady’s work, while giving her full eredit for such powers. 
as she possesses; but she has been afflicted with a certain trade 
success beyond her literary merit, and so as she can find a 
market for her coarse, hasty, and ill-considered wares as they stand, 
we suppose it is hopeless to look for improvement. i 

book, though showing some of her old skill in keeping a story 
well afloat, than i in tone 
treatment. ing and grammar are strangely at fault, an 
the lan S: more like that of the typical Mrs. ~ a than of. 
an educated woman. Indeed, some of the sentences are entirel 
after the model of Mr. Sketchley’s heroine, beginning wi 

“ which ” in the orthodox way, and speaking of a “nice nest of 
are aman “ shaking in his shoes,” “ having the shivers” 
with fright, and soon. Vulgar as Mrs. Wood usualy i in Bessy 
Rane she has gone beyond herself, and her flow of coarse gar- 
rulity makes one ‘wonder who are the readers of the Argosy, in 
which magazine Bessy Rane first saw the light. 

One grand mistake spoils all that Mrs. Wood attempts; she 
confounds triviality of detail with clearness of drawing, and com- 
monplace with naturalness. In her descriptions of things and per- 
sons she imagines that she makes a picture by saying how a man’s. 
bedroom is furnished, and where the dressing-table and glass 
stand, and how “a handsome white Arabian bedstead picked out. 
in gold” is on the right, and that “its hangings of green damask 
matched the window drapery, and in colour the soft carpet.” She: 
is kind enough, however, to let us off the rest of the inventory, 
re | telling us, to set our minds at ease on the subject, that 
“other furniture stood about, all very good of its kind, and the 
whole in harmony.” When she introduces us to a servant she is 
careful to mention her blue-checked apron; and what shall we say of 
Mrs. Wood’s art? The subject is a servant's 

nner :— 

She began to eat her dinner as she » her usual mode of 
taking it. The whole of the fowl was put by in the , including the 
cut wing on the doctor’s plate, and she contented herself with a piece of 
bacon and the gravy remaining in the dish, sopping it up with the potatoes. 
Phillis was of too economical a turn to waste dainty fowl upon herself, 
though quite at liberty todoso. Dr. Rane sometimes asked her what she 
lived upon. Phillis would answer that she lived as well as she ever had 
lived, and as well as she cared to live. Bread and butter and tea were her 
chief luxuries. 

There is another servant, one Fanny Jelly, whom Mrs. Wood 
to by she was getting on for 

q enough for a Maypole, with inquisitive green eyes, 
remarkably thin, as if had lost her back 
teeth, and a bunch of black ringlets on either side her face.” She 
‘wears a cap with flying strings, “for she did not follow the new 
fashion of a round bit of net on the back hair, and call it a cap” ; 
she is an “‘unsatiably ” curious woman, who lets things “ mca re 
in her mind; and it is she who looks at Dr. Rane in a way 
“enough to give the shivers to a nervous man”; being an im- 
portant personage in the story, and finding out ing it was 
most desired to keep secret. Dr, Rane is the: gentleman owning 
the handsome white Arabian bedstead picked ont in gold ; and we 
are told that he “was a gentlemanly man of middle height and 
slender frame, his age about thirty.” Also, that his “face in its. 
small regular features might have been held to adash of 
a but for the resolute character of the firm mouth and 
pointed chin.” This is a description slightly at variance with the 
“square jaw” and “massive chin” of ordinary strong-willed 
heroes ; though we doubt if Mrs. Wood's ideas on physiognomical 
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indications are quite as correct as those of her sisters who have 
adopted the more famous meme Serr? a pointed chin not 
being, we believe, usually considered a sign of strength or resolu- 
tion. But then Dr. Rane is not a strong man in his career, for 
his feeble attempts at villany, all half-hearted and all abortive, 
can scarcely be said to carry out the resolution expressed by his 
firm mouth and peaked chin. 

Mrs. Wood is generally explicit enough in her characters, and 
labels them in large letters, telling you what you are to call them. 
There is no mistake, as a rule, about her villains or her saints, the 
former being as black as the latter are white. But we own we 
are puzzled about both Dr. Rane and Bessy his wife. Of the 
a propriate livery for “Madam,” the second Mrs. North and 

ssy's stepmother, there is no question. She is Mrs. Wood's 
béte noire, and serves very much the pu of the ship’s old 
ah which Quilp belaboured for Kit. She is made more 

ike a fiend than a human being, very beautiful, proud, and inso- 
lent, very tyrannical, and with a temper of which let us hope 
Mrs. Wood has never seen the original. She is, however, 
meant to be a la‘y in outward bearing, but she is practically 
more vulgar than many a village scold, besides being absurdly 
wicked—a mere potpourri of inconsistent vices. Mrs. Wood has 
her in especial hatred, and speaks of her rustling fine silk trains, 
her Paris fashions, her laces and jewels, with an almost personal 
animosity ; but the device of planting her in a village where she 
has driven as a spy and whence she cannot find a conveyance, and 
so has “the pleasure of undergoing an hour or two’s soaking in a 
good sound down-pouring of rain,” is essentially in this author's 
most characteristic manner ; as is Madam’s resolve to remain 
ow she likes the Continent better than “snuffy old 
gland.” 

Properly speaking, Bessy Rane has three major and one minor 
stories running through it—Madam’s secret history, Dr. Rane’s 
history, Ellen Adair’s history, and the strike; in which last the 
authoress indulges herself in an exposition of her views on poli- 
tical economy whieh we.advise Mr. Sketchley to study. Dr. Rane’s 
history may be summed up in the two questions—Did he or 
did he not write that anonymous letter which killed Edmund 
North ? and, Did he or did he not murder his wife for the sake of 
the tontine money? We will not answer these two questions, 
even Mrs. Wood a the right to her little springs in the 
desert, and if we were to tell her story we should tell all that 
makes her book endurable. But so much we may say, that the 
part given to Bessy to play is as inexplicable to our ideas of 
morality as Mrs. Wood’s descriptions of gentlefolks are to our 
ideas of good breeding. An acted lie does not seem to us much 
less criminal than a spoken one; and why Madam is to be 
abhorred for her uttered falsehoods, and Bessy Rane shown as a 
sweet and lovely heroine though she enacts a fraud, is one of 


those inexplicable bits of casuistry which we confess we are not | 


able to solve. Again, Arthur Bohun is a gentleman—emphati- 
cally the gentleman of the book; a man who wears nice gre 
clothes and cool white waistcoats, has a “dainty gold chain with 


-its hanging seal, transparent sapphire, of rare and costly beauty ” ; 


is pure-minded, high-bred, honourable, and refined. He is 
Madam’s son by a former marriage, and is manifestly one of 
Mrs. Wood’s favourites. And this is her manner of showing 
the reader how a gentleman should act in certain circumstances. 
He is in love with Ellen Adair, but he neither declares him- 
self, nor holds off altogether until his fortunes are better; he 
merely maunders about her, and “ pays attention” to her, but he 
says nothing, and. so does not commit himself or reassure her. 


hen things have brightened, and he thinks he sees his way to | 


@ marriage, it must be a semi-secret one, for reasons. To this Ellen 
agrees, and the day is fixed, and comes in due course. Arthur 
goes off first to the church; Ellen is to follow; when Madam, 
who has heard of her son’s proceedings, swoops down upon him 
midway, and carries him off to his uncle, Sir Nash, who has tele- 

phed for him, and whose heir he is, now that James, the son, 
is dead. To stop the marriage, which she has certain private 
reasons for disliking, she t Arthur that Mr. Adair, Ellen’s 
father, is a convict, and forthwith the pure-souled gentleman goes 
into a fit of despair and jaundice, and becomes exceedingly yellow. 
As he cannot marry the daughter of a convict, seeing that he is a 
gentleman and a Bohun, and that nodlesse oblige, he does what of 
course a gentleman would have done—neither writes to Ellen nor 
explains his conduct or motives to her, simply saying at last, when 
compelled, that he cannot marry her; and so limps about life very 
uncomfortable and still yellow. About this time Ellen’s friend 
and quasi- ian, Mrs. Cumberland, Dr. Rane’s mother and 
old Mr. North’s early friend, dies; and Ellen is bequeathed to 
the care of the North family until such time as her father, who 
is coming from Australia, shall claim her. Madam, who has 
an inexplicable dread of and hatred for the girl, passionately 
and.rudely forbids her to stay, when she is brought over 
to Dallory Hall; but Richard North, the eldest son and 
virtual master, interferes, and commands that she shall be 
received and made welcome. So Madam is forced to yield, 
and Arthur Bohun comes home, and behaves with the same 
half-hearted cowardice as before, being even more unmanly and 
dishonourable. He appears to be making love to Mary Dallory, 
an heiress whom Madam wants him to marry; and he certainly 
does not make much love to Ellen, save in one scene, meant to be 
pathetic, when they part in a shrubbery after he has been kissing 
her with “ hungry rapture” during a fainting fit, and she suffers 
aim to take her hand because “to have made a to-do by refusing 


would have hurt her pride worse than all.” By this time, how. 
ever, Ellen has began to cough—and the end may be foreseen, Jj 
turns out that the father is no convict at all, but a very fing 
specimen of an English baronet, and that the story of his dis. 
honour was made 7 by Madam in consequence of some eaz] 
iniquity of her own, the “nice nest” of which Sir William Adair 
was cognisant. So Arthur’s high-souled gentlehood, which conlq 
not marry the daughter of a convict, but which could leave the 
woman who in another half-hour would have been his wify 
without a word of explanation, of kindness, of straightforward- 
ness, finds itself in evil case when he learns the truth and loses 
his love at the same time. And we are inclined to think that, in 
spite of his nice grey coat and cool white waistcoat, and even jn 
spite of his transparent — seal, Captain Arthur Bohun was 
very like a scoundrel, and that Mrs. Wood’s ideas as to what con- 
stitutes a man of honour are of a remarkably hazy description, 
Her ideas of pulite society are equally hazy, and we have yet 
to learn by our own experience that men and women of cyl. 
ture habitually use the phraseology of the working-classes, 4 
baronet’s son says he “cannot do with the early morning air”; 
Mr. North, Madam’s wealthy husband, scufiles off his slippers in 
the library, and thrusts them into a closet as he puts on a pair of 
boots, to receive the farewell of some guests; he also laments 
that “a many of us seem to be going very near together,” when 
speaking of certain deaths that have taken place. Madam “ grew 
into a fright” about her son’s marriage, and Captain Arthur, as 
heedless of grammar as the monks in the Jackduw of Rheims, 
says tranquilly, ‘“‘It was me sure enough.” Mr. North “stands 
to” alittle girl—meaning apparently that he is her godfather: 
Richard North, questioning Arthur on the cause of his separation 
from Ellen, asks, “ Was it by your doings or hers?” and a group of 
high-minded, well-bred people, all of them among the good people 
of the book, talk among themselves against their hostess at her 
own dinner-table, and do not see that they are doing anything to 
be condemned. But indeed the whole book is a pitiable affair, 
a miserable waste of time and a sorry application of a gift, though 


_ the gift is nothing better than that of making up a good story, 
We do not hope todo Mrs. Wood any good by saying this. Time 


and exhaustion are making her more garrulous, more callous to 
reproof, and more and more like Mrs. Brown in her vulgarity. Her 
novels are, we should say, specially fitted for and addressed to 
servant-maids, both for the side hints and exhortations she gives 
to that much-enduring and much-inflicting class, and for the 
pleasure and facility with which she repeats their gossip and their 
whole maniére d’étre. In the kitchen, then, we leave Bessy Rane, 
glad that we can say so much in its favour as that it is not worse 
than the ordinary run of kitchen literature, and will not do more 
harm to its susceptible readers. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Ov list of American books for the present month is, as is usual 
at this season, a very short one, and half the number con- 
sists of School Reports from several of the New England States 
and from New York; Reports from the Boards to which in most 
cases the supervision of the State schools is entrusted, from the 
Superintendents of other States, and from their subordinates 
of various grades. These Reports are full of curious and minute 
details in respect to the working of each school district which 
would be altogether out of place here, and they contain some 
general information, statistics, and criticisms which are not with- 
out practical interest in view of the grcat experiment in our own 
country of which this autumn is to witness the commencement. 
It is a peculiar but, we think, an eminently judicious practice 
on the part of the American Government to allow, and even 
to invite, from those who are charged with the ing out 
of new laws or the working of established systems, a frank 
account of their experience, and a free statement of their opinion 
as to the results, and of any suggestions which that experi- 
ence may prompt for the improvement of the law or the admi- 
nistration of their department. Nor do the superior officials 
ps to regard unfavourable criticisms in the light of insub- 
ordination, or manifest that determination to suppress adverse 
evidence on the part of their subordinates which was so re- 
markably displayed in,;our own Education Department a few 
— ago, and which cost Mr. Lowe so dear. On the other 

and, the working officials, being accustomed to this perfect liberty 
of remark, do not seem disposed to abuse it by turning their 
Reports into lengthy treatises, according to the practice imputed 
by the Committee of Council to its Inspectors; or, if any of them 
do trespass unduly on the patience of their superiors, or the paper 
and type of the public, means are found to compress their remarks 
without mutilating their substance, and to give the result of their 
experience and observation in very moderate compass. From the 
State of Connecticut, which has taken a sort of initiative 
in matters of education, and claims to have afforded a model 
for the imitation of the Western States, we have Reports 
extending from 1866 to 1870; and from Maine, Vermont, 
Massachusetts and New York we have the Reports of the last 
school year.” In those of Connecticut, especially, we obtain a 


* Annual Reports of the Board of Education of the State of Connecticut, 
presented to the General Assembly in May Session, 1866 to 1870. Together 
with the Annual Reports of the Secretary of the Board. Newhaven: Tuttle, 
Morehouse, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1870. ( 

Thirty-third Annual Report of the Board of Education, together with the 
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gnily fail to be suggestive as well as interesting. The rating | in other employments; 
stem, just adopted here as a supplement to voluntary effort, is 


re the basis of the entire edifice. Every district has its own 
school, supported and managed by the inhabitant householders ; 
and it is worthy of remark that some of the worst difficulties 
anticipated in this country from popular ignorance, indifference, 
or parsimony are felt quite as forcibly in New England. The 
districts, being small subdivisions, often poor, often inhabited 
almost exclusively by men of limited education, narrow means, 
and contracted experience, are not unfrequently found much more 
anxious for economy than for efficiency. ‘They satisfy them- 
selves with the poorest sort of building that can accommodate the 
scholars, and with the cheapest teacher they can get. The rule of 
«hoarding round ”—despite the reprobation of the State autho- 
yities—is obstinately maintained in out-of-the-way agricultural 
Jaces; the teacher is received, lodged, and fed by each family in 
and this sort of maintenance constitutes a large part of his 
remuneration. Of course a man who respects himself, and has 
confidence in his ability to get on decently in any other mode of life 
_—not so hard a matter in America as in England—will not accept 
such terms; and the district is —e obliged to put u 
with a third or fourth rate teacher, who by the very conditions o 
his situation can have little authority over his scholars, and no 
independence in his action. This abuse is, we believe, almost 
confined to New England. But even in the State of New York | 
the number of school-houses that are mere log-cabins, and the 
very small proportion built of brick or stone—* frame ” buildings 
being the majority—does not speak so highly for the zeal of the 
ple in the cause of education as might be expected, considering 
how | a percentage of the population inhabit towns of a size 
to which wooden buildings are ill adapted. The disposition to 
keep children from school in order to have them at work is 
less potent in America than in this country; but even there 
itis so influential that not much more than 60 per cent. of the 
total number of scholars on the books are in average attendance 
in winter, and fewer in summer. It must be remembered, more- 
over, that a great many rural schools are only open during 
a part of the year—three months being the minimum in some 
States, and six in others; so that during the part of the year 
when the children’s labour is really needed the school itself 
is closed. We need not, then, be greatly surprised to find that 
many schoolmasters and School Committees advocate compulsion 
in terms more or less explicit. In this, as in many other respects, 
any one who takes the trouble to examine the facts for himself, 
instead of accepting the general representations of partisans, will 
find that democratic America is not embarrassed by anything like 
the same superstitious for the “liberty of the subject” that 
fetters the eagerness of English social reformers. The people who 
could endure a law preventing adults from getting drunk are 
hardly likely to be scrupulous about obliging children to go to 
school It is perhaps somewhat more unexpected to find a strong 
reaction inst free-trade in education; a disposition to enforce 
upon the districts the employment of teachers holding a State certi- 
ficate. Another reform proposed in the States in which the district 
system obtains is the amalgamation of these small self-governing 
bodies into larger ones; or the commission of the control of public 
education to the towns, which are, in the political parlance of 
America, not merely boroughs (which are there called cities) but the 
uext territorial divisions below the county. In this way the area 
of taxation as well as of government is widened ; new influences are 
brought to bear upon the poorer districts, and their burdens are 
somewhat lightened. On their part, the States which have given the 
charge of education to the towns show no desire to revert to the 
district system. The State, in either case, contributes more or less 
to the maintenance of the schools, as well as to the support of 
the machinery by which they are inspected and governed. Two 
or three valuable features of the American system are principally 
dependent upon this State assistance. There are the Normal Schools, 
in which young persons receive not only a general education fitting 
them for the function of teachers, but also, in most cases, a direct 
practical training in the work of their future profession. There 
are the Institutes—assemblies of teachers from a considerable 
region, held every year, at which, under the presidency of a 
high State official, they are invited to interchange ideas and in- 
formation respecting the working of their different schools; the 
result of new experiments is communicated to all who are inter- 
ested therein—the public being freely admitted to these Con- 
ferences—and those teachers who have not received certificates are 
examined for them. This latter practice might surely be found a 
valuable supplement to our own system of inspection, which 
would work all the more smoothly and effectively if the teachers 
and school- rs of a county or a division were periodi 
invited to hold a conference under the presidency of the Inspector. 
The worst aspect of the American system is the very low rate of 


Report of the Secretary of the Board. Boston: Wright & Potter, State 
Printers? London : & Co. 1870. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Vermont Board of Education, together 
with the Report of the Secretary, made to the Board, September 186g. 
o_o: Freeman Steam Printing House. London: ‘lriibner & Co. 
1870. 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools of the 
State of Maine, 1869. th Sioa Sprague, Owen, & Nash. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1870. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 


tion of the American school system which can salaries paid in many cases, as compared with the rate of earnings 


e average of a 
ing from 35 dollars (paper) per month in parts of New 

land a9 (gold) and that of women 
from 30 to 50 per cent. less. The State of Connecticut has within 
the last three years abolished the “ rate-bills ”—or, as we should 
call them, “school-fees”—formerly paid by the parents, the 
amount of which was limited by law to less than 6 dollars yearly. 
The experiment of making education absolutely gratuitous is in 
this case too recent to allow any judgment to be formed upon its 
results; the Western States, however, which began with the old 
Connecticut system, have all of them done away with school-fees, 
and appear content with the ge. 

A treatise on mills *, mill-dams, mill-wheels, &c., on the ele- 
mentary principles of mechanics involved in their construction, 
and on the practical part of the millwright’s science, is somewhat 
too technical for our criticism; but, a as we can judge, great 
pains seem to have been bestowed upon both diagrams and ex- 
lanations, and the printer, publisher, and engraver have done their 

t = assist the author in rendering his work accurate and ac- 
ceptable. 

Tom utterly unintelligible to the public, but quite too profes- 
sional for lay readers, is a large volume entitled lyses of 
American Lawt, by Mr. Powell. It is intended to serve as a 
guide and groundwork of professional study ; to afford as it were 
the outline or framework of legal knowledge, a sketch of the 
principles and doctrines of law, to be filled in by a complete 
mastery of other works, indicated in their several connexions by 
the author’s preface, which attempts to lay down something like a 
complete course of elementary and indispensable legal learning. 
The author has made Stephen’s Blackstone to a great extent his 
model, and speaks both of the great commentator and his last 
editor with deserved respectand commendation. 

The Bibliotheca Historica}, before us, notwithstanding its high- 
sounding title, is no better and no worse than an auctioneer’s 
catalogue. It is, however—or we should not mention it here—a 
catalogue of rare and exceptional interest; ‘a list of no fewer than 
five thousand works and documents of all sorts bearing on the 
history of the United States, and particularly: of the American 
Revolution ; forming the remnant of the collection of the late 
Henry Stevens, after those that were supposed to*be of special 
value and public interest had been removed. Judging from the 
number and variety of the books; pamphlets, &c., and from the 
titles of some of them, we should a with the editor of 
the catalogue that the dispersion of such an unrivalled store of 
historical materials would be a national misfortune. As the 
American Government is not administered by economists too 
parsimonious or too pedantic to deem science or literature worth 
the attention of statesmen or the outlay of public money, it is 
possible that arrangements have been made to preserve at least 
the cream of this unique collection for the only purpose for which 
it could be of service—the use of future historians—in some public 
library. If dispersed, its fragmients are ere this irretrievably lost ; 
for to the general public they would be no better than waste 
paper, and of collectors like their late owner America is not likely 
to have more than two or three at one time. 

Fruit culture is in some part of the States, and especially in 
New Jersey, an important and profitable brauch of farming. Not 
only apples, pears, peaches, strawberries, and other garden fruits, 
but some which grow wild in abundance, and of which the natural 
supply is in Europe deemed sufficient both in quantity and quality, 
are in America made the object of sedulous cultivation. Thus 
whole fields are covered with ering any Fe which, by care and 
selection, new and choice varieties have been produced; and, as 
we learn from one of the volumes § before us, considerablé tracts 
of bog or other land are planted with the cranberry. The latter 
is, it seems, very fastidious as pe ty soil and situation, and will 
fail altogether if set in land which, at first sight, might appear 
more suitable than another in which it thrives admirably. A 
treatise on its cultivation is hardly likely to find many readers in 
England ; but a companion manual on the Strawberry|;—one-half 
the pages of which, by the way, are filled with a list of different 
varieties—may be of more general utility. Mr. Harris’s work on 
the Pig] is likewise one of a merely special and somewhat 
limited interest. 5 

* The Practical American Millwright and Miller ; —v the Elemen- 
tary Principles of Mechanics, Mechanism, and Motive Power, Hydraulics 
and Hydraulic Motors, Mill-dams, Saw Mills, Grist Mills, &c. &c. By 
David Crack, Millwright. Illustrated by numerous Wood Engravings and 
Folding Plates. Philadelphia: H.C. Baird. London : Sampson Low, Son, 
& Marston. 1870. 

Analyses of American Law. By Thos, W. Powell. Philadelphia : 
J. b. Linelnoett London : Tribner & Co. 1870. 

t Bibliotheca Historica. A Catalogue of 5,000 Volumes of Books and 
MSS. relating principally to the History of North and South America ; 
-among which is included the larger proportion of the extraordinary Libr: 
of the late Henry Stevens, Senior, of Barnet, Vt., Founder and First Presi- 
dent of the Vermont Historical and Antiquarian Society. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Henry Stevens, G.M.B., F.S.A., &c. &c. Boston : 
Houghton & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1870. 

§ Cran Culture. By Joseph J. White, a Practical Grower. Illustrated. 
New York: Judd & Co. London: ‘Triibner & Co. 1870, | 

The § and its Culture; with a iptive Catal of all 
By J. M. Merrick, Jun. & Cor 
Triibner & Co. 1870. 

q Harris on the Pig; 


the State of New York, : ‘The Argus Company, 1869. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1870. 


Breeding, Rearing, and Improvement. 
By Joseph Harris, Mordon Farm, Rochester, N.Y. New York: Judd & 
Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1870 
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We have several fictions on ‘our list. The purpose of Henry 
* is indicated by its second title, “ What a Farmer Can 
Do,” and is, apparently, the vindication or glorification of a class 
which forms certainly the most stable, and perhaps the most power- 
ful and permanently influential, element in American society. For- 
— at Last + records the history of one of those strong-minded 
oines who hold, in American fiction, much the same place that 
Aurora Floyds and Lad Audleys have of late held in our own 
circulating libraries, and whose popularity testifies to ‘the wide 
distinction between what le admire in a story and what they 
like or respect in real life. Cora Glencoe { is an ultra-sensational 
story, whose extravagance now and then rises into absolute raving. 
The Juno Stories§, by the author of Rollo, are likely to prove more 
acceptable to ne people than is generally the fortune of books 
so ostentatiously moral; but Mr. Abbott is a really able writer, 
and, if he mar have foregone his didactic purpose, might have 
been one of the most popular living authors of juvenile literature. 


Henry Courtland; or, What a Farmer Can Do. By A. J. Cline. Phila- 
deiphie: J. P. Lippincott. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
+ Forgiven at Last. By Jeanette R. Haderman. Philadelphia: J. P. 
Lippincott. London: Tribner & Co. 1870. 
Tekel; or, Cora Glencoe. A Novel. By Braganza. Philadelphia: 
J.P, Lippincott. London: Tribner & Co. 
The Juno Stories, By Jacob Abbott. Vol. I1.—Juno and Georgie. 
Vol. 11.— Osborne. New York: Dodd & Mead. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, & ton. 1870. 
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We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


The publication of the Satorpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


By the new Post-office arrangements, now in operation, for the 
transmission of Newspapers in the United Kingdom, an affixed 
Halfpenny Stamp is required instead of the late impressed Penny 
Stamp. The usual facilities for procuring Copies of the SatuRDAY 
Review at all the Railway Book Stalls, as well a3 of the local 
Newsagents throughout the Kingdom (at 6d. per Copy), remain as 
before. In Towns and neighbourhoods to which there is no easy 
access by Railway, and in cases where there is no Railway Book 
Stall available, the Publisher will be happy to answer inquiries 
respecting the Terms of a Half-yearly or Yearly Subscription for 
sending the Paper by post direct from London.—See also Adver- 
tisements, p. 542. 


Nearly ail the back Numbers of the SaturDaAy REVIEW may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


St. JAMES’S THEATRE.—This (Saturday) Evening will be 


presented VicronizN SARDOU'S great Play, FERNANDE, revised by; 
Epwarps, Esq. wid SUTHERLAND 
Characters by Messrs. Farren, Leeson, Lin Rayne, Gaston Murray, and Lionel Broy, h 
Mrs. Hermann Veale. Miss Larkin, Miss Fanny Brows gh, Miss Sally Turner, and Mrs, Soha 
Wood commence at Seven with TO OBLIG BENSON, by Tom TAyLon, EB 
FERNANDE at Eight o'clock. To conclude with ONLY A HALFPENNY, by Jony 4 
ONXENFORD, Esq. 
Box-UVtiice open from Eleven till Six. No Fees. 


Dee GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Stree Street, 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES \incinding “CHRISTIAN MARTYRS,” 


PU OF CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA DE RIMINI”) ). Teas 


(THE COAST of NORWAY.—An EXHIBITION of DRAW. 

INGS and PAINTINGS by ELIJAH WALTON. including “ THE MIDNIGHT 
SUN.” PALL MALL GALLERY, 48 Pall Mall (Mr. W. M. Tompson’ 8).—Admission, with 
Catalogue, ls, From Teun till Dusk. 


CORPORATION of the FOUNDATION of 

KING CHARLES the SECOND. _H.R.E he Prinee ie’ WALES and Duke of 

aSAY, President.—The Kev. DON Fi ASER, M.A., has kindl uted to 

preach a SERMON’ on Sunday next, October 23, in the MARYL EBONE PRE ESBY ERIAN 

CHURCH, Upper George Street, Bryanstone Square, W., when a Collection will 4g made on 
oe If of the unds of the Corporation. Divine Service w will begin at Ele A.M 

TIVAL will be 

LL, K.1., will 


N.B._The TWO HUNDKED and SIXTH ANNIVERSARY FI 
held on St. Andrew's Day, November 30, when His Grace the Duke of ARGYL: 


ide. 
Scottish Corporation Hall, E.C., October 20, 1870. MACRAE MOI. 


PSstTReu CTION in SCIENCE and ART for WOMEN,— 
COURSES of LECTURES “ On the Elements of Physical Science,” by Professors 
HUM. EY, GUTHRIE, and OLIVER, in the Lecture Theatre, South Kensington Museum, 
The ELEMENTARY COURSE on Wedne: sdays and Saturdays, at Eleven 4.m., + commencing 

November 9 with Professor Huxley’s Introductory Lecture. ‘The ADVANCED COURSE on 
ae and Fridays, at Eleven A.M., comin cing November 15. ‘Tickets for either Course, 
3 Lecture, 


£2 2s. overnesses and Pupils of any . £1 Is. each. Single ssiuns for each 
2s. 6d. Schools and Families can obtain rs T ickets at the Price of Fiv 

A Syllabus will be issued on the Day of each Lecture. 

lies who may wish to attend this Course of Lectures are requested to apply for Tickets by 

Letter to the Hon, and Key. Francis Byne, Treasurer, South Kensington Museum. Tickets 
can also be obtained at the Catalogue Sale Stali at the Museum, or will be forwarded on reeset 
r Post Office gone. made payable to the Treasurer, at the Post Office, 8 ham Koad 

jrompton, 8. 


HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 
The SENIOR TERM begins November 1. 
The JUNIOR HALF TERM begins November 2. 
Prospectuses, containing Terms, &c., may be had on application to the LADY REsipEyt, 


On Thursday, December 15, the ANNUAL ELECTION will be held to SCITOLAR- 
SHIPS seats at the Boarding Houses, Two of £90 for Two soar, and Two of £90 for 
Year. Of these Two will be awarded for Classical merit, and ‘‘'wo for Mathematical, 
Candidates must be below the age of Fifteen, except in the case of a previous holding of such a 
Scholarship. Regard will be paid to difference of Age in the Candidates. 


"HE HARTLEY INSTITUTION, SOUTHAMPTON — 

In the ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT Youths are Trained for Engineering in all 
its Branches, and for the Public Works, Forest and Telegraphic Services of India, bya 
Complete Course of Thorsten and Practical Instruction. In the DEPARTMENT of 
GE RAL LITER URE_ Students are specially prepared tor the Home and Indian 
&e.—For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCLPAL. 


REPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C. Cambridge, and Senior Assistant-Master of 
Welling zton College, formerly Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury School, receives BOYS from 
Nine Years of age. e House, with 17 acres of Playground, one mile from Hogi A List 
of Referees—including the so Dr. Kennedy, Canon of Ely, Regius Professor of Greek, Cam- 
bridge, Mead-Master of Shrewsbury; Rev. Dr. Benson, of ellington College, 
Masters at Rugby, and Parents of Boys—sent on application. Terms, inclusive, uader Twelve, 
£% ; over Twelve, £100.—Overslade, near Rugby. 


NDIAN TELEGRAPH.—Mr. W. M. LUPTON’S PUPILS 

passed 2nd, 6th, and 17th at the recent for AN 

—— for all ‘the Civil Service and Military E 15 Beaufort 
Buildings, and South Hill Park, Hampstead. 


.—SOUTH KENSINGTON.—The late PRIN- 

ferried) of a Public School in connexion with the London University receives 
PU PILS a ERS at his Residence, and prepares for Public Schools, Universities, 
various Miltary and Civil Examinations.—For Terms, References, &c., address 
C.R.. Messrs. Hatchard’s, 187 Piccadilly, W. 


FOLKESTONE E.—The Rev, C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Lincoln College, O: 

late Princi pail of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Ci 

Service an q other Competitive Examinations.— Terms and teferences on application. 


UC: ATION.—HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGH- 

S of GENTLEMEN. Established Twenty Years. Locality, London, N.W. 
Eminent PROFESSORS —— daily. Foreign Governesses. Home Comforts. Terms, inclu- 
sive, 70 to 100 Guineas a a roe Unexceptionable references.— Address, BETA, care of Mr. 
Edward Stanford, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, London. 


Wl: "ER in the MEDITERRANEAN.—A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN, at Gibraltar, is willing to take a PUPIL into his House for the 
Winter.—Address, A. B., care of A. C. L., Tewkesbury. 


PITOR. —WANTED, an EDITOR, for an Old-established 
Morning } Newspaper. of Liberal Politics out sound Protestant Principles. He 

must be weil t of Newspaper property, of good Literary stat 

and possess a faeility i in writing Leading Articles on the current — of the day. The whole 
his Services must be devoted to the interest of the Paper, and he will not be permitted to contri- 
bute to any other Journal or Periodicals, or to exercise his profession as an Author. ae 

only, stating Salary required, and if prev in a similar 

panied to te’s, "Advertising nt, 33 3 Fleet 
Street, will be received until Saturday, the 29th LBs 


W ANTED, in a large City. _House , meploring over Two 
Hundred re and 8, who have held no 
revions: Situation. -s _ are the Sons of = but who have to make their way 

tn the rred. Age from Eighteen to Twenty. No Salary the first Year, and tl 

who show some Ability.—Address,,by Letter, Lonvox, care of Mr. C. H. May, 

Advertising Agent, 78 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


CANC ER HOSPITAL, Brompton, and 167 Piccadilly.— 
The late ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBU Y, in a Sermon preached by His Grace on 
yao of this Hospital, said :—‘* There is no disease more pitiable than that. to which this 
nstitution is especially devoted. Bi the first symptoms of attack one long Rayo has 
fearful looking for of a lingering progress towa: 
anguish. Could the greatness a the suffering be laid before you—could you ~ shown its 
severity, so as to see it in its trne proportions and natural colours, no one endued with 
feelings of humanity could resist the spectacle ; they would rayevet all ar preseeee a trifling 
sacrifice if, at such a price, they could mitigate such bee ages and ns they know that those, 
sufferings exist as surely as if they were spread before their ey This, therefore. isa cove 
which I may justly ask your liberal contributions, that the re je? afforded by this Fiospital 
more nearh roach the amount of misery it endeavours to remove.’ 
NEW WARD 0} OPENED, which a much Expenditure. 

asurer—GEO. ERTSLET, Esq., St. James Bankers—Messrs. CouTTs & Co., 
Strand. Out-Patients’ Establishment ‘Office, 167 (opposite to Bond Street). 
Phyo SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, Richmond 

Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on 


XDROPATHIG ESTABLISHMENT. — COMPRESSED 
AIR, TREATMENT (for Asthma, Bronchial and Lung Disorders), Townshend House, 
Malvern. Physician—R. B. GRINDROD, M.D. Prosp Li 


Pp CTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 
29 Southampton Street, Strand. Pictures and Restored, if tn if in the worss 


Cleaned, Lined, 
‘rames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New. ‘Sales attended on Commission. 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, 
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